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FASHIONABLE ACCOMRLISH- 
MENTS. 

TOTHING can strike the casual observer of the 
LN habits of our young ladies more than their 
present tendency toward musical instruments of 
unusual character. 

The piano-forte and the harp were formerly 
the only instruments which young ladies deemed 
sufficiently graceful and easy to the touch. The 
harp, traditionally interesting and poetical, was, 
however, not easy. It hurt the hands and in- 
jured their beauty, caused little callous places to 
grow on the fingers, and was without doubt a 
very severe trial of the patience of both scholar 
and teacher. Some young ladies found that the 
weight bore too much on the shoulder, and so 
the harp gradually retired before the piano, whose 
ivory keys and easily placed finger-board made 

















Fies. 1 anp 2,—OPERA TOILETTES. 


all things too fatally easy for little girls, who 
could be propped up before it to run up and 
down those dreadful scales almost as soon as 
they could walk. 

This has introduced to the world much bad 
playing; for a person who had no natural taste 
for music would, if called upon by a severe mam- 
ma or a stern governess, learn to play mechanic- 
ally, and perhaps would continue through a long 
life to vex the sensitive ears of her family by 
playing badly those compositions of the great 
masters which should be played well or not at 
all. Music demands an especially fine and pe- 
culiarly apt organization. No one should attempt 
to learn it who has not a good ear, a perfect 
sense of time, and that love for it which renders 
“practicing” a matter of course, and not too dis- 
agreeable. A man who essays to be an actor, or 
a public speaker, or a reader, with a disagreeable 





lisp or stutter in his conversation, is universally 
regarded as a great bore; a woman who learns 
the piano without having the qualifications for it 
is a still greater one. The piano is always about, 
and can be played on by this imperfect perform- 
er to the great sorrow of those who must listen 
to her. 

But now the public taste has taken a great 
leap, and young women are cultivating the violin, 
the violoncello, and the zither—the latter that 
pretty little flat harp which is laid on a table 
and played, not only with the fingers on the 
strings, but with two little metal claws, which 
are fastened on the thumbs, producing a metallic 
click or resonant thrill which is very telling. 

This instrument, which dates back to great an- 
tiquity, has been for a long period until late years 
only known to travellers in the Tyrol, as the ac- 
companiment of those strolling singers who had 
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marmots for sale, and whose characteristic yodel, 
accompanied by those twanging chords, seemed 
inseparable from the Alpine air and the sight of 
& snow mountain, Even to-day, when one sees 
the graceful young girl seated at the table prac- 
ticing her zither, and hears those wild chords, an 
Alpine scene rises before the eyes, and transfers 
the modern zesthetic interior, in charming, dream- 
like transformation, to rushing streams, pine for- 
ests, blue peaks, and snow mountains—that scen- 
ery of Switzerland and the Tyrol which is of all 
things most lovely. 

The zither is now not that rude instrument 
which the Tyrolese play, but a complicated and 
well-constructed box, with keys at one end, and 
all the apparatus for tuning which belongs to the 
guitar. Placed on a little table, the young lady 
performer seats herself, and putting her metal 
claws on her two thumbs, she proceeds to play 
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it as Queen Elizabeth played the “virginals.” It 
hurts the fingers at first, the third one especially, as 
the strings are made of wire, but a patient and 
persevering student can accomplish it in three or 
four months, and it is always pleasing. It never 
rises to the height of violin-playing as an art, nor 
does it furnish an orchestra, as does the piano, 
but it is novel and pleasing, and like the art of 
etching, which brings the landscape to the gaze, 
the zither brings the performer’s musical feeling 
into immediate contact with the hearer’s sense of 
sound, The performer plays a simple air, which 
goes from her fingers, heart, and brain to the ear 
and consciousness of her listener without the in- 
tervention of technique. 

The zither, like all simple instruments—as the 
harp played by a blind beggar, or the guitar in 
the hand of a Spanish gitana—goes to the heart. 
It is impossible sometimes to keep the tears from 
the eyes, as its “wild warbling measures rise.” 
It is therefore a very charming instrument for 
a young girl to learn. We all know the fatigue, 
ennui, and distress of having to listen to an am- 
bitious piano-forte solo badly played, when con- 
trasted with the joy and refreshment of hearing 
an English ballad well sung, and the performance 
on the zither has all the simple eloquence of the 
ballad. It is not tedious, and it és new, and as 
yet unworn by usage. It is likewise a very be- 
coming instrument, which can not, we fear, be 
said of the violoncello. 

Since Camilla Urso demonstrated that women 
could play the violoncello, and play it well, we 
have every possible proof that they mean to do 
it, and the violoncello is so rich and full that it is 
its own excuse for being; but we can not agree 
with a modern critic that even St. Cecilia looks 
well under Domenichino’s magic brush in the 
act of playing it. We prefer to hear than to see 
the violoncello played. The violin, however, is 
a very graceful instrument, and in the hands of a 
young girl beautiful and picturesque. We ad- 
mire the bravery of a girl who learns the violin, 
for it is the most ungrateful of instruments. She 
can scarcely ever do more than to play passably, 
to accompany the piano, to keep up her part of 
the family concert, but she is to be commended 
if she can draw from those mysterious entrails of 
the cat a single note like the human voice, wild, 
weird, powerful, and telling. The organ has been 
always almost too grand for a woman’s strength, 
and yet how many country congregations are in- 
debted to some patient girl who has learned its 
complicated machinery that she may assist at the 
worship of her chosen church! A woman must 
have special gifts, much enthusiasm, good health, 
and phenomenal strength to play the organ well. 
Of course to play this grandest of all instruments 
well is to be a great musician. To play the pi- 
ano-forte well is anofher magnificent accomplish- 
ment, It is not because the piano-forte is un- 
worthy that we advise certain people to stop play- 
ing on it, it is because it is so very grand, great, 
and enormously difficult that we advise so many 
gtrummers (as we must unflatteringly call them) 
to avoid tie-tveadful_and_ unprofitatje slavery, 
unless they are sure to succeed, 

If a woman is bound up in music let her learn 
several instruments, There is no particular pre- 
judice against any of them for a lady, except the 
trombone, and Fra Angelico makes even vhat 
graceful in the hands of one of his female angels. 

Why do our young ladies not learn the guitar ? 
Why has this most graceful, romantic, and poet- 
ical instrument been shelved? It is capable of 
great musical effects both for solos and as an ac- 
companist to songs. And when does a pretty 
woman with a pretty hand look so lovely as when 
she throws the blue ribbon of her guitar across 
her shoulder, and laying one white hand across the 
strings, fingers the frets with the other ? 

If one-third of the money which has been spent 
upon girls in the enforced, cruel, and alien busi- 
ness of learning the piano had been spent in the 
far easier practice of the zither and the guitar, if 
a girl had been taught to sing a song naturally, 
as a Spanish girl sings it to her guitar, instead of 
feebly imitating an Italian prima donna, how much 

vain and suffering would have been abolished ! 
oe girls have been serfs and slaves to the 
wearisome old boarding-school piano, while if they 
had been allowed to choose an instrument, they 
would have been interested and almost enthusi- 
astic students, And here we must acknowledge 
ourselves less wise than the Italian mammas of 
the seventeenth century, for we see iis many beau- 
tiful Italian and also Flemish pictures the musical 
parties, where women are playing the viol, violin, 
violoncello, lute, and harp—the guitar family, re- 
solving itself into several shapes, The piano was 
not in those days, save in its earliest and most 
imperfect form, and perhaps music was Jess of 
an art, but we are convinced that musical parties 
were much more amusing and agreeable. 

That very funny but not altogether melodious 
amusement which young people derive from play- 
ing on toy instruments, and making a sort of cat- 
erwauling imitation of an orchestra, we do not 
consider as worthy of much attention, 

Many lady violinists have appeared at public 
concerts within a few years, and we know of at 
least two very accomplished violoncello players 
in New York society. There is here and there 
an admirable guitarist. And the trombone has 
its one lady pupil, The wind instruments, the 
clarionette, the oboe, and the flute, have not seem- 
ed to attract the female player. The oboe, with 
its pretty little mouth-piece, would seem to be 
the very thing for a young girl to play upon. But 
perhaps women seldom have the continuous 
strength of lungs to blow upon this delicate reed, 

The banjo, that ungraceful half-guitar, has be- 
come a very fashionable instrument for young 
ladies within a few years, They learn it so very 
easily, and it is a very good accompaniment for 
a negro melody or a jolly song, But the banjo 
is very limited. It does not repay the performer, 
and its associations are not of the drawing-room, 
but of the minstrel hall, It is, however, very 





fashionable just at present, and for a young lady 
to know how to play on it is to insure her popu- 
larity. The same industry which many girls have 
devoted to this instrument, with its tum tum (sug- 
gesting always the slave playing on his barrel-top 
over which he has stretched a skin, and which 
responds to his thumbs as he beats it with his 
native sense of rhythm), would have brought them 
a good knowledge of the guitar or the zither, and 
either would have given more pleasure to their 
friends. 

The harp, if taught in childhood with a skillful 
teacher, and if the performer has taste and mu- 
sical intelligence, is a far more remunerative in- 
strument than the piano, Less skill is demand- 
ed, there is less competition, and a harpist is a 
gentle being much sought for, An amount of 
time very much less than that required to make 
an ordinarily good piano-forte player will be 
adequate to the making of a good though not 
a great harpist, 

Variety of music is now what should be sought 
for in a house, The monotony of the old style of 
piano, and simply piano, is quite out of fashion. 
Of course it is very well to teach girls the piano, 
even if they can but play a waltz well, if nothing 
can be done better; but to put every poor little 
maid down before those ivory keys is to make 
her an unwilling and generally a very poor player. 

The humble zither which is brought from the 
Tyrol, a very primeval instrument, is preferred 
by many players to the more elaborate and ex- 
pensive improvement which is now taught in our 
cities, and which so many young ladies are ‘earn. 
ing. However, if one knows how to play on the 
elaborate one, she can always play on the sim- 
pler one, as Rubinstein could play on a spinet, if 
he got tired of a modern grand piano. 

The zither is to other musical instruments what 
the broad dash of the modern water-colorists is to 
the elaborate effects taught a quarter of a century 
ago, when layer on layer of color was disposed in 
what is now considered false and foolish elabora- 
tion. It is the “realistic” school of music. It 
is producing sound from the simplest yet the 
most telling quality of combinations—wood, met- 
al, and the human hand. Of course a certain 
amount of skill is very necessary. To achieve 
the yodel is the work of some little time, but it 
is comparatively easy and very delightful. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. It is Messrs, HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw ILLustratep WEEKLY, 


Published January 2, contains Part I. of a charm- 
ing Christmas Fairy Tale by Mrs. W. J. Hays, 
with a front-page illustration by Aurrep Freper- 
icks. J'here is the usual installment of the serial 
story “ Nan,” by Mrs. Joun binwiz, with an illus- 
tration by Mrs. Jessie Suepuerp, Miss Soruiz 
Swett contributes a delightful short story, entitled 
“ 4 Brand-new Year.” 

The attention of the boys is especially called to 
“ Learning a Trade,” by James Ons, Part II. 
of “ A Castaway Ambassador,” by James Payn, 
concludes this picturesque and thrilling story of 
marine disaster. 

To the art work of this Number Miss Jessie 
McDerworr contributes four illustrations, accom- 
panying Mr. Or1s’s article, and a charming full- 
page made up of holiday scenes from“ The Toy- 
shop Windows.” 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 








TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


Our readers’ attention is especially invited to the 
two Serial Stories,“ Youanne,” by WitL1aM Back, 
and “Bip Me Discourse,” by Mary Crom Hay, 
that are begun in the present Number of the Bazar. 





“THINGS.” 

N the evening of a singularly lofty and 
happy existence a famous social phi- 
losopher Ceclared: “I determined early in 
life not to be a slave to things; not to put 
my life as pledge for fine furniture, for lux- 
uries, for material surroundings. We lived 
a simple life, my wife and I, and we have 
never regretted it.” It is only when some 
anniversary, facing, Janus-like, both past 
and future, sets us seriously thinking, that 
we realize the general devotion to things. 
Twelve months of toil, anxiety, and hurry 
since 1882 appeared at the head of our let- 
ters, and what have most of us bought with 
that enormous spending, save each day’s 
sustenance? At the head of our letters, 
said wef But who has had time for let- 
ters—those rational, gay, discursive, pictur- 
esque causeries, solace of friendship and de- 

light of history ? 
The accumulation of the fortunate may 





be a finer house, more “sincere” furniture, 
costlier clothes, richer silver, but always 
things. And if they be not things which 
perish in the using, surely something more 
valuable than these possessions has perish- 
ed in the getting. There is no reason why 
wealth, out of its abundance, should not 
make its surroundings beautiful. Harm 
is done only by the inference that only mon- 
ey can secure beautiful surroundings, and 
that they are necessarily worth the cost. 

Never was there a time when so much 
beauty was to be had for a price. Of 
course, therefore, never did it seem so easy 
and proper to buy it. Within the last ten 
years this habit of indiscriminate expendi- 
ture has become almost universal in cities, 
and no habit is at once more contagious and 
more pernicious than the practice of valu- 
ing money only for the immediate gratifi- 
cation it will buy. Fathers and mothers 
make their children’s tastes exacting and 
expensive, and dying, leave them to narrow 
means and to that morbid discontent which 
the contrast of existing poverty with past 
abundance commonly engenders. 

One of the results of the present extraor- 
dinary interest in furniture and decoration 
is doubtless to foster the desire for things 
as such. People who used to spend ex- 
travagantly on butcher and grocer now 
save something from them to put in bronzes 
or portiéres, and feel that they have tak- 
en a long step toward sweetness and light. 
And so they have, if the choice is made 
between the momentary gratification of 
the palate and the lasting delight of the 
eye. But the trouble is that bronze and 
portiére have become as much “the thing” 
as afternoon teas or poke bonnets, and are 
necessarily no more significant of culture, 
And the self-righteous feeling with which 
the average person buys a Limoges jar or 
a Chippendale cabinet tends to a greater ex- 
travagance in the name of art than would 
have been permitted in the name of fashion. 

Again, women who would see the folly of 
sitting for hours at plain sewing, if they 
could afford to hire it done, will stitch at 
table cover, lambrequin, or screen in a fren- 
zy of haste, not with the delicate delight 
which an artist would feel in the presence 
of the soft-hued silks and velvets, not with 
the artist’s reluctance to leave the lovely 
creations of his mind and hand, but merely 
to possess another article of fashionable up- 
holstery. It is certainly better to have 
pretty furnishings than ugly ones, but it is 
certainly worse to pay one’s self for win- 
dow-curtains than to go without them. 

To druige away life for a place in socie- 
ty, to give precious afternoons to the labor 
of “paying calls,” and to allow indifferent 
acquaintances, as EMERSON said, to devas- 
tate the day, to give constant thought to 
the revision of one’s toilette and the im- 
provement of one’s visiting list, this is to be 
a slave to things. And if the slave do not 
feel her fetters, so much the worse for her. 
So many women have not time for the un- 
hurried delight of their children’s presence, 
for reading anything beyond the last novel, 
for any occupation higher than the narrow- 
ing round they call their “domestic and so- 
cial duties”! So many young girls, when 
their parties, their fancy-work, their shop- 
ping, their calls, are attended to, have no 
time to spend with the great minds of the 
world, no time to study pictures or music, 
no time for thought and growth! So many 
men are thralls of labor, chained to desk 
aud shop, with no time for accomplishments 
and culture, and alas! presently with no de- 
sire for them! For it is the terrible pen- 
alty we pay for neglect of our higher na- 
ture that by-and-by it ceases its demands 
upon us, 

But what is time for, if it be not for these 
very uses? We are born heirs of all the 
ages. And at the beginning of a new year 
we may well ask ourselves whether we can 
afford to give up this splendid heritage, and 
put our lives in pledge for things. 





INFLUENCE OF LIQUID FOODS ON 
DIGESTION. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


N order to comprehend the nutritive value of 
gruels and liquid foods of a similar charac- 
ter it is necessary to consider briefly that part 
of the digestive process which begins in the mouth 
as soon as food is brought into contact with the 
saliva. This secretion of the salivary glands be- 
gins that transformation of starch into sugar 
which all starchy substances must undergo before 
they can be absorbed by the system, After leav- 
ing the mouth, and while passing through the 
stomach, starch is not at all affected by the action 
of the acid gastric juice; but upon reaching the 
intestines their alkaline juices complete the con- 
version of starch into sugar, when their condition 
is normal, The inference is plain that under any 
deficient secretion of saliva or intestinal fluids 
starchy substances should be avoided, They 
should not be used in any abnormal condition 
which favors the excessive formation of sugar. 
This point will be referred to in treating of foods 
for persons suffering from diabetes. For these 








reasons the fact is apparent that only the physi- 
cian who is fully cognizant of the state of the 
entire system can with safety indicate the diet of 
an invalid, 

The secretion of saliva is so largely affected by 
the condition of the nervous system that the fact 
is proverbial that a person under the influence of 
strong excitement neither craves food nor can 
properly digest it. This is especially the case 
with very nervous or hysterical women, whose 
stomachs often reject food as soon as it is swal- 
lowed. It would be well in this connection to 
note the fact that properly made beef tea is use. 
ful, for even if it is retained in the stomach only 
momentarily, it imparts a little of its nutriment 
by absorption, It is during such excessively 
nervous conditions that recourse is frequently 
had to anodynes and nervous sedatives, as, for 
instance, a small quantity of pure spirits, a’ glass 
of good wine, or four or five drops of chloroform 
and a tea-spoonful of extract of red lavender in 
a glass of water. Because of this action of the 
nervous system upon the digestive functions any 
absorbing mental action should be avoided dur- 
ing eating, as the discussion of abstruse subjects, 
or the reading of any matter which demands close 
consecutive thought, 

It is sufficiently apparent from these observa- 
tions that causes of excitement in the sick-room 
should be avoided, because mental quietude is 
absolutely necessary to the patient if all its nour- 
ishment is to be derived from food. Physical 
weariness also weakens the digestive powers; for 
this reason patients often derive the greatest ad- 
vantage from food taken immediately after re- 
pose. A few moments’ sleep before eating wi!l 
largely influence the effect of food, The ques- 
tion of sleeping immediately after eating is open 
to discussion, but this observation is not to be 
considered as contradictory of the fact that a 
slight repast is often advantageous in conditions 
of restlessness at night, or of actual sleeplessness, 
which is sometimes occasioned by hunger, and 
manifested by a general sense of physical exhaus- 
tion and nervous irritability; the refreshment 
given under such conditions should be digestible 
and not abundant, a very small quantity will suf- 
fice to draw the blood from the brain to assist 
digestion, and thus favor sleep, 

The use of very stimulating or intensely hot 
food retards the flow of the saliva; the effect of 
using absolutely cold food under general condi- 
tions is equally objectionable, because the stom- 
ach must heat the food to its own temperature 
before it can be digested. For this reason, un- 
less cold food, and especially cold drinks, are or- 
dered by the physician, all nourishment given to 
invalids should be heated to a temperature of at 
least 100° Fahrenheit, 

The early morning and the evening are the 
times of the day when physical prostration seems 
most marked, even in fairly healthy conditions of 
the system; it will often be found desirable to 
give special nourishment to invalids at those 
times. In feverish conditions, when unfavorable 
symptoms seem aggravated toward evening, the 
greater part of the food should be given early in 
the day, unless the physician directs otherwise. In 
the state of debility which follows feverishness 
the nourishment should be frequent and persist- 
ent, especially at night. The free use of rum and 
milk as a nourishing stimulant in the physical 
depression attending fever is now favored by 
many physicians. 

The use of food during the night is clearly in- 


dicated in consumption, especially about three or | 


four hours after midnight; it has the effect of 
counteracting the exhaustion which follows the 
profuse nightly perspirations that so frequently 
mark this disease. 

The opinion is held by some writers on dietetics 
that the free use of liquid food is injurious to the 
digestive organs, but the readiness with which a 
nutritious liquid is absorbed by the stomach, and 
the facility with which it passes almost directly 
into the circulation as an immediate nutrient, 
would not seem to favor this conclusion. 

While the excessive use of gruels may often be 
injudicious, many of them are excellent to a de- 
gree, and some of them are quite nutritious ; even 
when they lack nutriment, they may be made to 
perform the office of bland demulcents, useful in 
irritable conditions of the stomach and bowels, 
Where the digestive organs are very much weak- 
ened, gruels are sometimes imperfectly digested 
because invalids are apt to swallow them quickly, 
before they are affected by the alkaline action of 
the saliva; consequently their digestion is not 
really begun until they are subjected to the influ- 
ence of the pancreatic and intestinal juices, For 
this reason gruels, which can not be mingled with 
the saliva as solid food is during the mastication, 
should be held in the mouth a short time before 
they are swallowed, in order to admit of a certain 
intermixture of the saliva with them, Dr. Cham- 
bers says that a spoonful of cooked arrowreot 
held in the mouth for five minutes, and then sub- 
mitted to a chemical test, will show scarcely a 
trace of starch, This fact demonstrates the im- 
portance of a complete admixture with the saliva 
of all kinds of food in which starch predominates, 
as it notably does in most foods of vegetable 
origin, 

When the digestive organs are very weak, toast- 
water is often preferable to gruels, because some 
of the nourishment yielded by the gum and farina 
of the toast to the water can be speedily absorb- 
ed; for this reason, when the patient’s condition 
permits, gruel and toast-water should be alter. 
nated with delicate broths, panadas, and jellies. 
Gruel made from farina, which is a preparation 
of the most nutritious portion of the grain of 
wheat freed from husk, bran, and flowing dust, 
contains much nitrogenous matter; it readily ab- 
sorbs milk and water in the process of cooking, 
and being more or less affected by the gastric 
juices, is far superior as a nutrient to sago, arrow 
root, tapioca, or cornstarch. Revalenta, which 
is composed of finely powdered lentils and rye 
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meal, is quite digestible in normal conditions, if 
tinely ground, while it yields, weight for weight, 
more nourishment than fresh beef. Aacahout des 
Arabes, which is rather a beverage than a gruel, 
is a valuable liquid food ; it abounds in nutriment, 
and admirably replaces tea and coffee when their 
use is undesirable; indeed, it would be an excel- 
lent substitute for these beverages in all cases of 
weakened digestion and impaired nutrition. It 
can be made at home after the following formula: 

Racanovt Des ARaBES (an exceedingly nutritious 
drink, preferable to tea or coffee for the use of in- 
valids suffering from debility and nervous prostra- 
tion).—Mix together, by sifting four times, the 
following-named ingredients; one pound each of 
finely ground cocoa paste, rice flour, and pulver- 
ized sugar; a quarter of a pound each of pulver- 
ized arrowroot and sugar of milk; one vanilla 
bean pounded fine in a mortar with four lumps of 
loaf-sugar; and two ounces of pulverized salep. 
The salep and sugar of milk can be bought at any 
good druggist’s. When wanted for use mix two 
table-spoonfuls of racahowt smoothly with half a 
cupful of cold water, and add it to one pint of 
boiling milk, stirring the mixture constantly until 
it has boiled for three minutes. Then use it as 
a beverage. 

In the next article of this series recipes will be 
given for different kinds of gruel. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR BONNETS. 


AMEL’S-HAIR bonnets as warm as felt are 
the Parisian novelties just imported for mid- 
winter toilettes, These bonnets are made of bands 
of soft wool as thick as felt, but more flexible, 
and three half-inch bands are plaited in shape to 
form the bonnet. Sometimes gilt cord or silver, 
or chenille, is braided in with the wool bands, 
and the effect is similar to the basket bonnets 
worn during the summer, These bonnets are ap- 
propriate with cloth or other wool costumes, and 
are oftenest in medium-sized poke shapes. One 
of olive cashmere braided with gold cord is hand- 
some with olive veivet for folds, strings, and 
throat bow, and some ostrich tips of olive shaded 
and dusted with gold. Another of black camel’s- 
hair has thick ottoman ribbon and black cocks’ 
plumes for its trimming. Braided bonnets are 
also made of strips of velvet the color of the cos. 
tume, mounted on fine wires, and plaited into 
shape without a foundation. This braided bon- 
net for a blonde is made of dark green velvet, 
and glimpses of the hair are seen through the 
interstices of the plaiting. A panache of green 
ostrich tips is the only trimming. 


KID BONNETS, 


Kid bonnets in their natural cuir-color are also 
worn by elegantly dressed women. The crown 
is entirely of the leather, in its warm brown tint, 
moulded into shape in the way felt bonnets are, 
and the brim is covered with elaborate folds of 
velvet, either olive, dark green, garnet, or seal 
brown, to which is added some of the new leather 
lace of leaf and fiower pattern, or else there is a 
cord of leather, or some gold cord, braid, or lace. 
The short strings are of the bias velvet ‘used for 
the folds. The kid gimps, laces, and galloons in- 
troduced early in the season are very stylish trim- 
mings for felt and velvet bonnets, 


FUR AND CLOTH BONNETS. 


The most expensive furs, such as Russian sable 
and sea-otter, are used for the brims of bonnets 
that have a crown of velvet or of cloth. These 
bonnets must be very small and compact-looking 
when meant to wear with dressy costumes, or 
else they partake of the styles of fur hoods, 
chosen for warmth rather than beauty, and worn 
for sleighing, skating, or travelling. The small 
capote shape is preferred for such heavy mate- 
rials, and the bonnet is made with reference to the 
cloak or the costume with which it is worn; thus 
a capote with a crown of garnet velvet and brim 
of Russian sable, with a long-looped bow of nar- 
row doubled bias velvet at the throat, is worn 
with a short mantle of garnet velvet trimmed 
down the front with Russian sable bands ; a bot- 
tle green cloth capote with the flat crown over- 
laid with wheels within wheels of black soutache 
has the brim covered with black Persian curled 
fur, and is worn with a pelisse of green cloth with 
lengthwise bands of the black Persian, and a 
green velvet skirt bordered with this curly black 
fur. A young lady whose midwinter wrap is a 
long pleated cloak of terra-cotta cloth bordered 
with light natural beaver has a capote with the 
front of fur framing her face most becoming- 
ly, while the flat crown has row after row of 
gold soutache vpon it. <A seal-skin brim is worn 
with a crown of brown repped ottoman silk, and 
two or three small heads covered with fur and 
imitating seal heads are clustered together on 
the left side for the only trimming. Ficelle gray 
velvet makes a handsome crown for a brim of 
the beautiful sea-otter. One or two grinning 
heads of gray foxes of diminutive size trim bon- 
nets or turbans of seal fur effectively. 

THE NEWEST SHAPES, ETC. 

The newest bonnets are very small, but have a 
pointed front to the brim that covers the head 
much more than the straight capotes and Alsace 
bonnets have done, and the ears are longer, and 
more inclined to square corners. There is also 
a decided preference for face trimmings in many 
of the most dressy new bonnets, and this consists 
usually of three closely crimped ruffles of creamy 
white crépe lisse—a most becoming fashion. In 
very youthful bonnets one or two rows of the 
tiniest pink rose-buds form the face garniture, 
while in others there are thickly clustered loops 
of narrow satin ribbon in three or four overlap- 
ping rows, or else the loops are of chenille and 
gilt cord. The decided fashion about strings is 
to have them of narrow bias velvet doubled (an 





inch wide when finished), and a made-up bow of 
the same for the throat, with a hook and eye for 
fastening it under the chin; or, if more becom- 
ing, the bow may be a trifle toward the left side, 
but not far back behind the ear as it was worn 
last winter. Cap crowns laid in careless easy 
folds are liked for bonnets that have pointed 
fronts almost as large as pokes, but for the small- 
er pointed capotes there is a new severe shape 
slightly projecting upward in Normandy fash- 
ion, but much broader, and on this the velvet is 
smoothly stretched and left without trimming, 
so that the new and quaint shape may be thrown 
into full relief. Another fancy for the brim of 
velvet bonnets is to shirr them outside and in, 
and to fini#h the edges with three frills of doubled 
velvet, or to put beaded lace to roll back outside 
the brim, and three closely pleated frills of lace 
inside, A buckle or a crescent of Rhine stones 
is worn in the velvet bow at the throat, 


DRESS BONNETS. 


Evening bonnets are of velvet of the palest 
shade of blue, Nile green, rose, or shrimp pink, 
with beaded lace of self-color, or else of many 
tints to resemble embroidery, covering the front 
of the brim, and for the only trimming a cluster 
of some odd flowers not much used hitherto is 
placed on the left side or else directly on top 
amid shells of lace. The dark red princesse 
feathers are the plume-like flowers used on pale 
blue and on shrimp pink velvet bonnets; some 
pale purple thistles are on light green bonnets of 
uncut velvet, with white crystal lace on the brim; 
an aigrette of white feathers has rose-buds set 
round it for a very young lady’s first dress bone 
net, and there are many shaded roses of the 
terra-cotta and strawberry shades of plush for 
brightening darker bonnets. An entire crown 
of autumn leaves of red and green velvet, veined 
like nature, is on dark red or green velvet bon- 
nets, and there are also many chenille crowns, 
while other crowns are formed of feathers from 
humming-birds’ necks and breasts that glitter 
like jewels. Black velvet bonnets have small 
oval buckles of Rhine crystals holding their 
folds, some crystal lace turned back from the 
brim, and strings of white ottoman reps; or else 
they are brightened by shrimp-colored feathers 
and strings, The fancy continues for trimming 
dark bottle green velvet with pale blue feathers 
or with soft dull pink plumes; white feathers 
and white repped ribbon with Rhine stones are 
very effective trimmings for dark sapphire blue, 
garnet, or green velvet bonnets. A frill of gold- 
lace on the peaked front and below the crown 
of dark velvet bonnets is very popular, and su- 
persedes the gilt crowns that have become very 
common. Birds must now be oddly perched 
upon the bonnet to find favor with stylish peo- 
ple, as they too are very commonly worn. The 
Langtry poke of felt, with a puff of velvet around 
its upturned brim and feathers around the crown, 
is in great favor with young ladies, and can easily 
be gotten up at home. A quarter of a yard of 
velvet cut on the bias makes the puff on the 
edge, and the feathers are laid in a row across 
just back of this puff, beginning on the left side, 
and leaving the crown quite bare. A small bird 
or a velvet bow with a Rhine-stone buckle holds 
the feathers on the left. This is a simple and 
pretty hat when made entirely of one color—as 
strawberry red, or dark green to match the dress, 

MIDWINTER COSTUMES. 

Cloth in combination with another fabric is the 
favorite costume for midwinter. The imported 
cloth overdresses are in the long pelisse and great- 
coat shapes, with a skirt of velvet, heavily repped 
ottoman silk, or of brocade, Nothing can be 
simpler in shape than these stylish overdresses 
of cloth, yet it is an easy matter to make them 
grotesque by letting them be excessively narrow, 
or to take all the style out of them by draping 
them elaborately in the back—not that they do 
not need to be bouffant, but this fullness must 
be done in some better way than in the common- 
place fashion of taking up the heavy cloth fabric 
in loops, One of the best and simplest new de- 
signs is a cloth polonaise cut almost perfectly 
straight, falling open from the waist in front, 
and also open up the middle of the back, where 
it is folded back in flatly pressed pleats to the 
end. <A vest and skirt of ottoman silk are worn 
with this polonaise, hence cttoman silk is used 
for giving the fullness at the back, This full. 
ness across the tournure somewhat in sash shape 
is made of a whole width of the ottoman silk, 
lined with crinoline lawn, and folded in six loose 
pleats—not stiff-looking—making the sash about 
ten inches wide when folded, This is sewed into 
the under-arm seams, and crosses the back about 
six inches below the waist line; in the middle on 
the tournure it forms a great pouf bow or rosette, 
from which falls a single wide loop of the silk a 
yard long, laid in folds, and doubled to make the 
loop only half a yard deep, This is easily done, 
as the dimensions are carefully given here, and 
the result is excellent. The plan is also a capital 
one for revising badly bunched polonaises of last 
year, To complete this stylish cloth garment is 
a Byron collar of the cloth with two piping folds 
of ottoman silk on the edge. Wheels of braid 
may be placed down each side of the front, and 
three smaller ones on the cloth cuffs. The but- 
tons are small balls of crocheted silk fastening 
the vest, and there may be mock button-holes of 
cord beside the wheels, which are then meant to 
represent large buttons. Sometimes ottoman silk 
sleeves are placed in these cloth polonaises, and 
the cuffs are of cloth piped to match the collar, 
The ottoman silk skirt has two narrow bias 
lapped puffs around the foot, or else there is a 
shirred puff with a knife-pleating below it, or the 
pleats may have every sixth pleat caught upward 
from its bottom edge against the puff, forming a 
kind of shell trimming. 

Gray Krimmer, a pretty curled fur much used 
by children, is in vogue again for trimming the 





light gray cloth pelisses that are worn both in 
ficelle and steel shades. Lengthwise bands of 
fur are more stylish than bands around the gar- 
ment, and are far more becoming to short, stout 
figures. Many handsome pelisses, long coats, and 
loose cloaks have merely a band of fur or of fea- 
thers around the neck and down the front, leav- 
ing the lower edge untrimmed, 

Sleeves are prettily and inexpensively finished 
at the wrist by having the upper half slashed 
twice, and leaving the lower seams open also, 
thus making two battlemented squares ; the white 
lace worn at the wrists must be gathered inside 
in two very full frills, one deeper than the other, 
and the upper one pulled out through the slashes. 

The newest inside frills for the neck and wrists 
of dresses are three narrow rows of white erépe 
lisse in sharpened scallops that are overcast on 
the edges in button-hole stitches. 

The most youthful-looking costumes have 
basques of cloth cut with a French back—that 
is, with only one seam—and the edge is short, 
barely reaching over the hips, where it is cut out 
in twelve blocks that have their corners rounded, 
and each of these blocks is loaded with a leaden 
weight to keep it in place, A narrow velvet vest 
may be down the front, fastened by flat gilt or 
old silver buttons quaintly chased. When made 
of green or red cloth, this may be worn with va- 
rious skirts, Other cloth basques have the side 
forms widened below the waist line, and folded 
in five pleats that form a fan; the seam next 
these pleats is left open, and the fan falls on the 
middle forms, and is supplemented by a single 
pleat on each of the middle forms, Standing 
velvet collars rounded in front are placed on cloth 
basques ; these follow the outlines of the narrow 
linen collar worn with them, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A, Connetty; Madame Kenog; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Arrken, Sox, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


On Christmas-eve was played, for the first 
time, the new chime of bells in Christ Church, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, given by the be- 
quest of StePHEN G. DRISCOLL. 

—Sir Moses MONTEFIORE has sent twenty-five 
dollars to the Massachusetts Home for Intem- 
perate Women. 

—Rosert E. Pattison will be the only Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania not a native of the State, 
He was born ip Maryland, 

—One aunt of Henry JaMEs married a son of 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, and another is the wife of 
President See.ye, of Amherst College. 

—The voleanoes of the Sandwich Islands are 
to be explored by Professor CHaRLEs H, Hitcu- 
cock, of Dartmouth College. 

— The last likeness for which DANTEL WEBSTER 
sat, taken the year before he died, has been given 
to the Massachusetts Historical Soc iety by Mr. 
Cuar.ues 8. KENDALL. 

—‘‘ Hop, Skip, and Jump through England” 
is the title of the lecture lately given before the 
Wells Memorial Club of Boston by Mr. Horace 
Scuppgr, who in Mr. ALDRICH’s absence last 
summer acted as editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

—The only member of the House who is 
obliged to travel by water a portion of the way 
to Washington is Congressman Georges, of Ore- 
gon, whose mother accompanied him east, after 
an absence of thirty-one years. 

—It is thought by some that the four best 
American plays of the last ten years have been 
written by Bronson Howarp. 

—Every known edition of SHAKSPEARE, and 
nearly everything published, books or pictures, 
relating to the subject, among the rest an edi- 
tion once owned by the comedian Burton, a 
reading-desk edition used by Fanny Kemsue, 
and another with Macrgapy’s name on the title- 
page, is in the Shakspearean library of Colonel 
E. H. THomson, which James McMILLAN, of De- 
troit, has bought to give to the University of 
Michigan. 

—Rev. WiLu1aM C. Winsiow, of Boston, is the 
present owner of the original door-knocker on 
the **old WinsLow house”’ at Marshfield in the 
day of Governor WinsLow, and which came over 
in the Mayflower in 1620, and was given to Rev. 
Gorpon Wins1ow, D.D., by DanrEL WEBSTER. 

--For the Plymouth Celebration in Massachu- 
setts Governor Lone wrote a hymn, to be sung 
to the tune of ** Old Hundred.” 

—On his seventy-fifth birthday Mr. JoHn 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER was presented with a 
water-color of Mr. C. W. SANDERSON’s by some 
of his Boston friends. 

—The University of Pennsylvania has received 
from Mr. A. J. DREXEL five thousand dollars for 
the endowment of a free bed in the new wing 
which has been erected in connection with the 
University Hospital by Henry C. Grsson, for 
chronic diseases. 

—A gown of electric blue silk corded with red 
and a pearl-colored corsage were worn by Mrs. 
Senator Logan when she assisted in receiving 
the ladies at a recent ball of the National Rifles. 
Mrs. Logan has a dazzlingly fair complexion, 
black eyes, and snow-white hair, and is hand- 
somer now than she ever was. 

—Two of the granddaughters of Epwarp 
Everett, and daughters of the late Captain 
Wise, Mrs. Minter and Mrs, Hopkins, are to 
build an apartment-house on the site of their 
father’s dwelling in Washington. 

—Two hundred cows are kept on Senator 
MACPHERSON’s dairy-farm of a thousand acres 
at Vanaken, New Jersey, where he will also have 
a deer park. 

—In America is used the thermometer of 
FAHRENHEIT, a German; in Russia, that of Les- 
Lig, an Englishman; in France that of Cersivus, 
a Swede; and in Germany they use that of R&avu- 
MUR, a Frenchman. 

—The father of Mr. Stuart, the sugar- re- 
finer, who died lately, began life in New York in 
a candy store in Barclay Street, with a capital of 
a hundred dollars, and died leaving a hundred 
thousand. 

—In reply to the toast of the ‘‘ Cradle of the 
Commonwealth,” given at the seventy-seventh 
annual dinner of the New England Society of 
New York, on the two hundred and sixty-second 





anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, Sen- 
ator MILLER, of California, said that “‘ the Com- 
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monwealth founde d by the Pilgrim forefathers 
was a self-rocking cradle,’ which is possibly 
the reason that the mothers are left out in the 
cold on these festive occasions. 

—Mr. Manone, the Virginia Senator, wears no 

Waistcoat, but a river of gold chain tries to make 
up the deficiency. His customary head-gear is 
a white sombrero. He has a very long beard 
and his trousers are plauited into the waistband. 

—Mrs. EvizaBbetu C. Custer, widow of Gen- 
eral CUSTER, possesses the last flag of truce used 
in the war of the rebellion, which was carried 
by Colonel R. M. Sms from the Confederate 
General Joan B. GorvON to General SHERIDAN, 
and was merely a white towel, 

—A cousin of RaLpH WaLvo Emerson, Miss 
RIPLEY, is music instructor at the Georgetown 
Convent as Sister JoaNNA FRANCES; before tak- 
ing the veil she graduated at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory of Music. 

—The Duke of Sutherland is buying land in 
America, He owus a large part of Scotland 
now. 

—There are five million seven hundred thou- 
sand children in groan who do not attend 
school, and General Joun Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, thinks it behooves 
the nution to educate them, which task would 
require, it is stated, thirty thousand teachers and 
more than a million dollars to start with 

—The late Duke of Sermoneta was a Dantean 
scholar, a clever painter, sculptor, and carver in 
wood, a skillful goldsmith, and a friend of Sir 
WALTER Scorrt in his youth. 

—Victor Hueco never suffered a bird or a 
plant to be kept prisoner in any house of lis 

—In one of the scenes of TeNNyson’s unfortu- 
nate Promise of the May, as put upon the London 
stage, the meadows are sweet with new-mown 
hay, and in another act the trees are laden with 
apple blossoms. 

—The Empress of Austria lately saved an old 
blind woman from falling over a bank into the 
river by jumping out of her carriage and running 
to the old person’s rescue, The imperial lady 
must be spry. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise entertained Madame Nitsson at dinner 
the: other day in San Francisco. 

‘bere is something very barbarous in the 
amusements of those people who are held up to 
us as the last results of civilization. A day’s 
sport in the forest of Kammenitz by Prince Ru- 
DoLF of Austria and tive friends resulted in 1817 
head of game, which is nothing but indiscrim- 
inate slaughter and butchery. 

—The Queen testified her regard for Arch- 
bishop Tair by appearing in the deepest mourn- 
ing at the splendid ceremony of the opening of 
the Law Courts. 

—At the “private view’? in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, to which Sir Courts Linpsay and Mr. 
Comyns CakR invited all the celebrities, Mrs. 
HoutMAN Hunt wore trailing golden brown vel- 
vet, with a dishevelled feather in her hat; Mrs. 
HAWEIS was gorgeous in draperies of brown, 
terra cotta, and silver gray; a son of Mr. Burne- 
Jones wore Philistine garments of the ordinary 
cut. 

—The custom has been inaugurated at some 
English country houses for gentlemen to sit 
down to dinner in smoking coats, terra-cotta 
and black satin, scarlet plush and black, Prus- 
sian blue and orange. It would seem as well to 
make barlequins of the waiters, if that is the 
reason the comely black suit is displeasing. 

-—-England seems a nest of ty } yhoid fever, not 
only in the low but in the h oh places. The 
Duchess of Connaught has but just recovered 
from it, the Prince Consort died of it, the Prince 
of Wales just missed dying of it, and now Mr. 
Fawcett, the Postmaster General, and his wife’s 
cousin, are both down with it. 

—The Baron de Kendall, German Ambassador 
and musie composer, has made Queen Mar- 
GHERITA an admirer of WAGNER and MENDELS- 
SOHN. Her Majesty is devoted to literature and 
the arts; Signor Massari, a journalist, Signor 
Bonout, a Greek scholar and translater of PLato, 
Senator PRATI, a poet, and the Princess TriGga- 
NO, an American celebrated for her talent as 
much as her beauty, are among the chief fre- 
quenters of her palace. 

—The sleeve is now made a prominent feature 
of the dress by such modistes as WorTH aud 
PINGAT. 

—The Emperor Wit1iaM has kept a diary for 
nearly fifty years, which is illustrated by water- 
colors of the principal events of his life, done, 
from outlines given by the Emperor from mem- 
ory, by the best Germun artists. 

—As soon as the imported meridian circles, 
which cost forty-two hundred dollars, can be 
tested, the observatory built and equipped by 
ex-Governor WASHBURN for Madison Culver 
sity, Wisconsin, will be ready for use. 

—The French painter Epmonp DeTarLie'is 
only thirty-four. He painted “*La Halle des 
Tambours’” when but twenty. His soldierly 
bearing is due, he says, to his long study of bat- 
tle-fields. 

—The aged philanthropist of Washington, W. 
W. Corcoran, takes a long horseback ride daily. 

— ‘To Citizen Joacuim Percct, by trade or 
profession Pope, conducting business (also re- 
siding) at the Vatican Palace, Rome,’’ was the 
address of a notice sent by the national govern- 
ment to the owner of an estate on which the 
tenants had refused to pay extraordinary taxes, 
the state having issued an execution against the 
property. 

—The long delay in conferring upon anybody 
the Garter that belonged to Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
the insignia of which was surrendered by Mr. 
RALPH DISRAELI fifteen mouths ago, is said to 
be without precedent. 

—aAn acre of land, says Mr. J. J. H. GreGcory, 
may contain six tons of worms, This may in- 
terest the early bird. 

—Louis Quinze shoe-buckles are now used in 
Paris to fasten collars as well as belts. 

—Monsieur D’ ABBADIE says that in low trop- 
ical countries marsh-fever may be entirely pre- 
vented by sulphur fumigation of the bare skin. 

—The French Premier is as passionately fond 
of flowers as old Smwon CaMERON used to be, and 
his rose garden at Biarritz is one of the sights 
there. When a poor young man he cultivated a 
garden on top of a six-story house, and took a 
prize for his flowers at a show. Old M. Lock- 
ROY, whose son married Victor Huaeo’s daugh- 
ter, is equally fond of flowers, and cultivates 
them on a terrace before his fifth-story windows 
in Paris, where Victor HueGo discusses with 
him the wickedness of bringing forest flowers 
into the city. 
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Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 
Turse monograms for marking lingerie are worked 
in satin and overcast stitch and French knots with 


fine embroidery cotton, 


Embroidered Lamp Mats.—Figs. 1-3. 

Ix the lamp mat Fig. 1 a conventional design is 
worked in outline with dark silks on a white ground, 
and lightly filled in, while in Fig. 2 the floral design 
is in solid embroidery on a dark ground. 
equare of white cloth is required for Fig. 1, and the 
, Supplement, is traced on it. 


design given in Fig. 27 


The double lines and the 


scallops at the centre 


’ 


executed in 


which are 

stem stitch, and the fea- 
ther-stitched lines and 
sprays, are worked in 
bronze, fawn-color, and 
old gold silks, the French 
knots and point Russe 
in dull red and blue, 


The five leaf points in 
the corner ornament are 
in shades of pink, and 


the three at the middle 
the 


of each side in blue; 


stitch for these is a long 
wide button-hole stitch, 





Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
Wurre Emproiwery. 
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A nine-inch 


Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Lamp Mat. 
For design see Supplement, No. VL., Fig. 27. 





Knirrep Srockine 
rok GIRL FROM 6 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


board, and finished 
with a narrow fancy 
fringe at the edge. 
For Fig, 2 the ground 
is a square of myrtle 
green cloth, to which 
the design given in 
Fig. 26, Supplement, 
is to be transferred 
in the usual manner, 
The embroidery is ex- 
ecuted as shown in 
Fig. 8, which gives a 
section in full size. 
The vine and stems 
are in chain stitch, 
and the flowers and 
leaves partly in satin 
and partly in button- 
hole stitch. The flow- 
ers and buds are in 
shades of red, the 
foliage in grayish and 
brownish greens. The 
mat is lined like Fig. 
1, and edged with tas- 
sel fringe. 


Wall-Pocket. 

Tus wall-pocket is 
faced with light blue 
brocade, and  orna- 
mented with ruby sat- 
in ribbon bows and a 
small bunch of ar- 
tificial flowers. Cut 
the front and back of 








Fig. 3.—Monooram. 


Wuitre Emproiwerry, 


worked from each 
side toward the 
middle so that the 


ridge forms the 
vein. At the cen- 


tre of the mat the 
white cloth is cut 
away, and the 
space is underlaid 
with pleated ruby 


satin, It is lined 
with cashmere, 
and interlined 
with stiff card- 


Watt- 
For pattern see Supplem: 


>OCKET. 
ent, No. X., Figs, 47-49. 





» Fig. 4.—Monocram. 


Wuirte Emuroiwery. 


8d down to the 
112th round in 
ribbed knitting, 2 
st. k. (knit plain) 
and 2 st. p. (purl- 
ed) alternately ; 
of these the 
45th-73d rounds 
form the bend 
at the knee, and 
are worked only 
across the front; 
having begun the 








pasteboard according to the patterns given in Figs. 
47 and 48, Supplement, and face the front with bro- 
cade on both sides, the back with brocade on the 
front and white lining silk on the back. Overseam 
the edges, and join the front and back along the 
bottom. Cut the sides of double brocade from Fig. 
49, Supplement, set them between the front and 
back, and sew thick cord along the edges, forming 
it into loops at the corners and top. Set a bow on 
the back, and fasten down the flowers with a bow 
on the front as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted Legging for * 
Girl from 6 to 8 
Years old. 

Tus legging is worked 
with dark red zephyr wool 
and medium coarse steel 
needles, partly in ribbed 
and partly in fancy knit- 
ting. Begin at the top; 
cast on 68 st. (stitch), and ’ 
knit the Ist round plain. 
The 2d round consists of 
a row of holes through 
which an elastic “braid is 
drawn; for this alternate- 
ly put the wool around the 4 
needle and knit 2 st. to- 
gether. Work from the 





Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
Whurrtre Emprorpery. 


Fig. 2.—Emsroiwerep Lamp Mat.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 








Fig. 1.—C torn anp Orroman Sik 


PELISSE. 


For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and descripti 
Figs. ¢ 


Fig. 2.—Hovse Dress or Pian anp Ficurep Sik. 


on see Supplement, No, VIL, 
80", 30°, 


r, yeay 
SSS J 


€ 





For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Dinner 
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Kyirtep LEeGGinG 
ror Girt FROM 6 10 
8 YEARS OLD. 


45th round, work up 
to the middle 6 st. on 
the front, and then 
put these on a sepa- 
rate needle, and work 
in rows forward and 
back on this one nee- 
dle, adding at the end 
of each row one of the 
st. left at the side, so 
that in the 73d round 
there will be 34 st. on 
the needle instead of 
the original 6, then 
continue to work en- 
tirely around through 





the 112th. 113th- 
116th rounds.—Plain 
throughout. 117th 
and 118th. — Purled 
throughout. 11 9th- 
122d.—Plain through- 
out, 128d round.— 


Alternately p. 1 st. and 
slip the next, carrying 
the wool from st. to 
st. on the outside of the 
work, 124th round. 
—aAlternately slip the 
next first st. and k, 
the following _ st., 
bringing the wool from 
st. to st. on the wrong 
side. 125th round.— 
Alternately k. 1 st. 
and slip the next, keep- 
ing the woel on the 
right side. Repeat the 





Dress. 
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113th-—125th rounds 6 times, then repeat once more the 113th-122d rounds, but 
in the last two repetitions of the 113th and 122d narrow by 1 st. at the end of 
each. Next work 40 rounds in ribbed knitting, and then set off the middle 32 
st. at the back for the heel on a separate needle, and work 27 rows forward and 
back in ribbed knitting on these, always slipping the first st. Take up the loops 
on each edge of the heel on a separate needle, and on these together with the 
st. left aside when the heel was begun work the front of the foot, knitting the 
side needles plain for the gussets, and the middle of the foot in ribbed knitting ; 
in every second round knit the first and the last st. of the middle part together 
with the nearest st. of the gusset until all the gusset st. are used up, then work 
about 40 more rounds to complete the front of the foot. Take up the edge st. 


- Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs.—Figs. 1--6.—[See illustrations on double page. } 

Tue deep collar Fig. 1, which reaches almost to the shoulder, is made of cream- 
colored silk guipure lace. It is accompanied by an outside cuff, illustrated in Fig. 2 
The turned-down collar Fig. 3 is of fine linen cambric, hem-stitched, and finished 
with a needle-worked linen edging. Fig. 4 shows the cuff to match. The velvet 
collar shown in Fig. 5 consists of a garnet velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, 
shaped at the middle of the front by a three-cornered pleat over which a gilt buckle 
is slipped, and with notched ends held together at the back by a similar buckle 
The jabot attached to the front of it consists of a piece of India mull eight inches 
long and thirty wide, which is edged with lace at the bottom, pleated at the top and 






















Fig. 1.—Gavze anp 
Lace Cravat Bow. 
For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—VELVET 
CoLLaR WITH CRAVAT 
or EMBROIDERY. 






Fig. 3.—Vetvet Cot- 
LAR AND PLASTRON 
witn Lace Jasor. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





For description see 
Supplement. 
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attern and descrip- 

fon ag at pind eg and set on Bs 
on a_ separate IV., Figs. 23-25. pleated strip 
needle, and on only four inches 
these together with the st. on | long so as to form a shallow 
the front and those on the | puff. A yard of lace pleated 
heel work 6 rounds, the first in forms the fan at the top, 
and last 2 plain throughout | and a velvet band and buckle 
and the middle 2 purled, after is set around the pleats at 
which cast off the st. Sewa | the bottom. The collar in 
Fig. 4.—Fiavrep Mv ann Lace Piasrron. leather strap to the front as | Fig. 6 is made of bias gar- 
For description see Supplement. shown in the illustration. | net velvet with white silk 
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Fig. 5.—Vetver Basque with Ficurep GrenaDINE Piastron. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ig. 1.—Fwur-TRIMMED PELISSE. fig. 9.—Brarep FLannet Dress. ig. 3.—Dress ror Gm From 8 To 10 ‘ig. 4.—Criotn REDINGOTE ig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Crorn Surt.—Cur 

Fig, 1.—F P I °.—B F D Fig. 3.—D ( x 10 Fig. 4.—( R , Fig. 5.—Y I c s Co 
For pattern and description see Froxt.—[For Back, see Double Page. } Years OLD.—[{For pattern and description For description see Patrern, No. 3370: Basque, Over-Sxirt, 
Supplement, No. IT., Figs, 8-15, 


; p - » = anpD Sxrrt, 20 Cents Bacon, 
For description see Supplement. sce Supplement, No. IIL, Figa. 16-98.) aes For description see Supplement, 
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lining. The pointed plastron is made of two 
sloped pieces fourteen inches long and three 
wide at the top, which are tacked together along 
the middle. Pleated lace is set around the point 
at the bottom, and a double fan of similar lace 
held by a steel buckle is at the top. 





IN COSTUME. 
By KATHERINE PYLE. 
SometTuine queer? Well, I don’t like to speak 
Much about it. It happened the wee 
Of the great Anniversary Ball, 
Which they gave at the old Wilton Hall 
We were all to dress in the costumes 
That people wore long ago 
(Though few of us had them correctly: 
We rarely do have them, you know)— 
The era of patches and powder, 
Of gay brocades, glitter, and show, 
Of stiff-skirted coats, and of hoops. 
I was standing there looking around 
At the laughing and courtesying groups, 
When I heard just beside me the sound 
Of somebody speaking to me. 
A young lady, pretty, distinguée, and fair; 
A china complexion and chestnut brown hair; 
Smal! slender white hands, and such eyes! they 
were blue, 
Like unlimited ether with stars shining through, 
And a sparkle of devilment shone in them too. 
A really ravishing antique costume, 
The most perfect by far that there was in the 
room, 
And it suited her face and her form to a T: 
She looked like the old-fashioned portraits we see 
Of colonial beauties at old Wilton Hall ; 
But I never had seen her before then at all, 
Yet here she was, speaking to me at the ball. 
“T am dazzled with people, the music, the light ; 
=, -_ out on the lawn in the stillness and 
night.” 
Of course I went out with her—where was the 
harm ? 
She floated beside me, not taking my arm. 
She brushed ’gainst some people; they never 
looked round, 
As she passed on without any gesture or sound. 
She had a peculiar voice ; 
There really was no intonation, 
And searcely the least punctuation ; 
It was hardly a separate noise, 
But seemed like a part of the general blur 
Of the voices within, but adapted by her 
For her special gnc tea and pleasure. 
Within they were treading a measure 
Of some stately old-time minuet. 
The tune has made such an impression 
I think I could whistle it yet. 
She stood there looking around 
On the trees and the shrubs and the ground, 
And the strangeness there always is found 
bag = moon's at the full and the evening is 
wight, 
With very black shadows and very strong light, 
Like pieces rough-fitted of day and of night. 
And then, of a sudden, she said, 
* What a pity the old oak is dead !" 
Why, dear me! as far back as I recollect— 
And a good deal still farther than that, I suspect— 
‘The oak has been gone ; but she looked hurt and 


sad, 

S80 what could I do but just murmur, “ Too bad !” 

And then, glancing down at her costume, I said, 

“Your antique dress is perfect.” She lifted her 

16a 

And said, partly smiling and speaking quite slow, 

“It ought to be, for—I was heré then, you know,” 

Looking up with a mischievous half-scornful gaze, 

As I looked down part smiling and part in amaze. 

How long we stood talking I never quite knew— 

or odd, she was pretty, her eyes were so 

1ue— 

But she turned round at last and went back to 

the Hall. 

I saw her there standing among the guests all; 
And then—well, I really don't know; 
Nobody there saw her go, 

But the cocks were Deplnning to crow. 








YOLANDE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “Suanpon Bexts,” “ Mactrop or Dare,” 
“Waits Wrvxes,” “ Sunrise,” ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
RELEASED FROM CHATEAU COLD FLOORS. 


ATE one evening in April, in a private sitting- 
room on the first floor of a hotel in Albe- 
marle Street,a member of the British House of 
Commons was lying back in an easy-chair, having 
just begun to read, in an afternoon journal, an 
article about himself. He was a man approach- 
ing fifty, with what the Scotch cail “a salt-water 
face”; that is to say,a face tanned and reddened 
with wind and weather, sharp of feature, and 
with hair become prematurely quite silver white. 
At a first glance he seemed to have the air of an 
imperative, eager, aggressive person; but that im- 
pression was modified when by any accident you 
met his eyes, which were nervous, shrinking, and 
uncertain. Walkiyg in the street, he rarely saw 
any one; perhaps he was too preoccupied with 
public affairs; perhaps he was sensitively afraid 
of not being able to recognize half-remembered 
faces. When sitting alone, slight noises made 
him start. 

This w.s what the man with the thin red face 
and the silver white hair was reading: 

“By his amendment of last night, which, as 
every one anticipated, was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority, the member for Slagpool has 
once more called attention to the unique posi- 
tion which he occupies in contemporary politics. 
Consistent only in his hopeless inconsistency, and 
only to be reckoned on for the wholly unexpected, 
one wonders for what particular purpose the 
electors of Slagpool ever thought of sending Mr. 
Winterbourne to Parliament, unless, indeed, it 
were to make sure that their town should be suf- 
ficiently often heard of in the councils of the na- 
tion, A politician who is at once a furious Jin- 
go in foreign affairs and an ultra-revolutionary 
at home; an upholder of the divine rights and 
liberties of the multitude, who at the same time 
would, if he could, force them to close every pub- 
lic-house in the country, alike on Sunday and Sat- 
urday; a virulent opponent of Vivisection, who 
nevertheless champions the Game Laws, and who 
is doubtful about the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, probably because he would like to reserve 
to himself the right of hanging poachers: it may 


be conceded that such a member of Parliament, 
if he is not to be counted on by any party, or by 
any section or sub-section of any party—if, indeed, 
he is ordinarily a good deal more dangerous to 
his allies than to his enemies—may at least do 
some service to his constituents by continually re- 
minding the country of their existence, while min- 
istering on the same occasions to his own inordi- 
nate vanity. For it is to this—it is to an inordi- 
nate vanity, spurred on by an irritable and capri- 
cious temper—that we must look for the cause of 
those spasmodic championships and petulant an- 
tagonisms, those erratic appearances and disap- 
pearances, those sudden alliances and incompre- 
hensible desertions, which have made of the mem- 
ber for Slagpool the very whirligig and teetotum 
of modern English politics.” 

When he had got thus far he stopped. 

“Tt sounds like the writing of a young man,” 
he was thinking. “ But perhaps it is true. Per- 
haps that is what Iam like. The public press 
is a mirror. I wonder if that is how I appear to 
Yolande ?” 

He heard a footstep outside, and immediately 
thrust away the newspaper from him, face down- 
ward. The next moment the door of the room 
was opened, and the frame-work of the door be- 
came the frame-work of a living picture. Mr. 
Winterbourne’s face lightened up with pleasure. 

The picture framed by the doorway was that of 
a young girl of eighteen, singularly tall and strik- 
ingly fair, who stood there hesitating, timid, half 
laughing. 

“ Look,” she said. “Is it your idea 

“Js it your idea!” he repeated, peevishly. 
“Yolande, you are getting worse and worse in- 
stead of better. Why don’t you say, ‘Is this 
what you meant ?’” 

“Ts this what you meant ?” she said, promptly, 
anc. with a slight foreign accent. 

His eyes could not dwell on her for two sec- 
onds together and be vexed. 

“Come to the mirror, child, and put on your 
hat, and let me see the whole thing properly.” 

She did as she was bid, stepping over to the 
fire-place, and standing before the old-fashioned 
mirror as she adjusted the wide-brimmed Rubens 
hat over the ruddy gold of her hair. For this 
was an experiment in costume, and it had some 
suggestion of novelty. The plain gown was of 
a uniform cream white, of some rough towel-like 
substance that seemed to cling naturally to the 
tall and graceful figure; and it was touched here 
and there with black velvet, and the tight sleeves 
had black velvet cuffs; while the white Rubens 
hat had also a band of black velvet round the 
bold sweep of the brim. For the rest, she wore 
no ornaments but a thick silver necklace round 
her throat, and a plain silver belt round her waist, 
the belt being a broad zone of solid metal, un- 
touched by any graver. 

But any one who had seen this young English 
girl standing there, her arms uplifted, her hands 
busy with her hat, would not have wasted much 
attention on the details of her costume. Her face 
was interesting, even at an age when gentleness 
and sweetness are about the only characteristics 
that one expects to meet with. And although no 
mere catalogue of her features—the calm clear 
brow; the wide-apart gray-blue eyes; the aqui- 
line nose ; the unusually short upper lip and beau- 
tifully rounded chin; her soft and wavy hair 
glistening in its ruddy gold; and her complexion, 
that was in reality excessively fair, only that an 
abundance of freckles, as well as the natural rose- 
color of youth in her cheeks, spoke of her not be- 
ing much afraid of the sun and of the country air 
—although no mere enumeration of these things 
is at all likely to explain the unnamable grace 
that attracted people to her, yet there was at least 
one expression of her face that could be account- 
ed for. That unusually short upper lip, that has 
been noted above, gave a slight pensive droop to 
the mouth whenever her features were in repose ; 
so that when she suddenly looked up, with her 
wide, wondering, timid, and yet trustful eyes, 
there was something pathetic and wistful there. 
It was an expression absolutely without intention ; 
it was inexplicable, and also winning; it seemed 
to convey a sort of involuntary unconscious ap- 
peal for gentleness and friendship, but beyond 
that it had no significance whatsoever. It had 
nothing to do with any sorrow, suffered or fore- 
shadowed. So far the girl’s existence had been 
passed among the roses and lilies of life; the 
only serious grievance she had ever known was 
the winter coldness of the floors in the so-called 
chateau in Brittany where she had been educated. 
And now she was emancipated from the discipline 
of the Chateau Cold Floors, as she had named the 
place; and the world was fair around her; and 
every day was a day of gladness to her from the 
first “ Good-morning” over the breakfast table 
to the very last of all the last and lingering 
“Good-nights” that had to be said before she 
would let her father go down to put in an ap- 
pearance at the House. 

This must be admitted about Yolande Winter- 
bourne, however, that she had two very distinct 
manners. With her friends and intimates she 
was playful, careless, and not without a touch of 
humorous willfulness ; but with strangers, and es- 
pecially with strangers abroad, she could assume 
in the most astonishing fashion the extreme cold- 
ness and courtesy of an English miss. Remem- 
ber, she was tall, fair, and English-looking; that, 
when all the pretty, timid trustfulness and mer- 

riment were out of them, her eyes were wide apart 
and clear and contemplative; and further, that 
the good dames of the Chateau Cold Floors had 
instructed her as to how she should behave when 
she went travelling with her father, which hap- 
pened pretty often. At the table d’héte, with her 
father present, she was as light-hearted, as talk- 
ative, as pleasant, as any one could wish, In the 
music-room after dinner, or on the deck of a 
steamer, or anywhere, with her father by acci- 
dent absent, she was the English miss out and 
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out, and no aside conversations were possible. 





“So proud, so reserved, so English,” thought 
many an impressionable young foreigner who had 
been charmed with the bright, variable, vivacious 
face as it had regarded him across the white ta- 
ble cover and the flowers. Yolande’s face could 
become very calm, even austere on occasion. 

“Is it what you meant ?” she repeated, turning 
to him from the mirror. Her face was bright 
enough now. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, rather reluctantly. “I—I 
thought it would suit you. But you see, Yolande 
—you see—it is very pretty—but for London— 
to drive in the Park—in London—wouldn’t it be 
a little conspicuous ?” 

Her eyes were filled with astonishment; his 
rather wandered away nervously to the table. 

“ But, papa, I don’t understand you! Every- 
where else you are always wishing me to wear the 
brightest and lightest of colors. I may wear 
what I please—and that is only to please you, 
that is what I care about only—anywhere else: 
if we are going for a walk along the Lung’ Arno, 
or if we go for a drive in the Prater, yes, and at 
Oatlands Park, too, I can not please you with 
enough bright colors; but here in London the 
once or twice of my visits—” 

“Do speak English, Yolande,’ 
ly. “Don’t hurry so.” 

“The once or twice I am in London, oh no! 
Everything is too conspicuous! Is it the smoke, 
papa? And this time I was so anxious to please 
you !—all your own ideas; not mine at all. But 
what do I care?” She tossed the Rubens hat on 
to the couch that was near. “Come! What is 
there about a dress? It will do for some other 
place, not so dark and smoky as London. Come 
—sit down, papa—you do not wish to go away to 
the House yet! You have not finished about 
Godfrey of Bouillon.” 

“Tam not going to read any more Gibbon to 
you to-night, Yolande,” said he; but he sat down, 
all the same, in the easy-chair, and she placed 
herself on the hearth-rug before him, so that the 
soft ruddy gold of her hair touched his knees. 
It was a pretty head to stroke. 

“Oh, do you think I am so anxious about Gib- 
bon, then ?” she said, lightly, as she settled her- 


, 


said he, sharp- 


-_ 


self into a comfortable position. “No. Not at 
all. I do not want any more Gibbon. I want 
you. And you said this morning there would be 


nothing but stupidity in the House to-night.” 

“ Well, now, Miss Inveigler, just listen to this,” 
said he, laying hold of her by both her small ears. 
“Don’t you think it prudent of me to show up as 
often as I can in the House—especially when 
there is a chance of a division—so that my good 
friends in Slagpool mayn’t begin to grumble 
about my being away so frequently? And why 
am I away? Why do I neglect my duties ? 
Why do I let the British Empire glide on to its 
doom? Why, but that I may take a wretched 
school-girl—a wretched, small-brained, imperti- 
nent, prattling school-girl —for her holidays, 
and show her things she can’t understand, and 
plough through museums and picture-galleries to 
fill a mind that is no better than a sieve? Just 
think of it. The British Empire going headlong 
to the mischief all for the sake of an empty- 
headed school-girl !” 

“Do you know, papa, I am very glad to hear 
that,” she said, quietly. 

“ Glad, are you?” 

“ Yes,” said she, nestling closer to him; “for 
now I think my dream will soon be coming true.” 

“Your dream ?” 

“My dream—the ambition of my life,” said 
she, seriously. “It is all I wish for and hope for. 
Nothing else—nothing else in the world.” 

“ Bless us all!” said he, with a touch of irony. 
“ What wonderful ambition is this ?” 

“Jt is to make myself indispensable to you,” 
she said, simply. 

He took his hands from her ears and put them 
on her hair, for there were some bits of curls and 
semi-ringlets about her neck that wanted smooth- 
ing. 

“You are not indispensable, then ?” said he. 

“ Listen now, papa; it is your turn,” she said. 
“Surely it isa shame that you have wasted so 
much time on me, through so many years, always 
coming to see me and take me away, perhaps 
not a week between, and I am glad enough, for 
it was always expectation and expectation, and 
my things always ready, and you, poor papa, 
wasting all your time, and always on the route, 
and that such a long way to Rennes, Even at 
Oatlands Park the same—up and down, up and 
down, by rail, and then long beautiful days that 
were very good to me, but were stupid to you, 
when you were thinking of the House all the time, 
Very well, now, papa; 1 have more sense now; I 
have been thinking; I want to be indispensable 
to you; I want to be in London with you always; 
and you shall never have to run away idling, 
either to the Continent or to Oatlands Park; and 
you shall never have to think that I am wearying 
for you, when I am always with you in London. 
That is it now: that I wish to be your private 
secretary.” 

Her demand once made, she turned up her face 
to him; he averted his eyes. 

“No, no, Yolande,” he said, hastily, and even 
nervously. ‘London won’t do for you; it—it 
wouldn’t do at all. Don’t think of it even.” 

“Papa,” said she, “what other member of 
Parliament, with so much business as you have, 
is without a private secretary? Whyshould you 
answer all those letters yourself? For me, I will 
learn politics very quickly; I am studying hard ; 
at the chAteau I translated all your speeches into 
Italian for exercises. And just to think that 
you have never allowed me to hear you speak in 
the House! When I come to London—yes, for 
five minutes or half an hour at a time—the la- 
dies whom I see will not believe that I have nev- 
er once been in the—the what is it called ?—for 
the ladies to listen in the House? No, they can 
not believe it. They know all the speakers; they 








have heard all the great men; they spend the 


whole of the evening there, and have many come 
to see them—all in politics. Well, you see, papa, 
what a burden it would be taking off your hands. 
You would not always have to come home and 
dine with me, and waste so much of the evening 
in reading to me—no, I should be at the House, 
listening to you, and understanding everything. 
Then all the day here, busy with your letters. 
Oh, I assure you I would make prettier compli- 
ments to your constituents than you could think 
of ; I would make all the people of Slagpool who 
write to you think you were the very best mem- 
ber they could choose, And then—then I should 
be indispensable to you.” 

“You are indispensable to me, Yolande. You 
are my life. What else do I care for?” he said, 
hurriedly, 

“You will pardon me, papa, if I say it is foolish. 
Oh, to think now! One’s life is more important 
than that, when you have the country to guard.” 

“They seem to think there,” said he, with a 
sardonic smile, and he glanced at the newspaper, 
“that the country would be better off without me.” 

It was too late to recall this unfortunate 
speech. He had thrust aside the newspaper as 
she entered, dreading that by accident she might 
see the article, and be wounded by it; but now 
there was no help for it: the moment he had 
spoken she reached over and took up the jour- 
nal, and found her father’s name staring her in 
the face. 

“Ts it true, Yolande ?” said he, with a laugh. 
“Ts that what I am like?” 

As she read, Yolande tried at first to be grand- 
ly indifferent—even contemptuous. Was it for 
her, who wished to be of assistance to her fa- 
ther in public affairs, to mind what was said about 
him in a leading article? And then, in spite of 
herself, tears slowly rose and filled the soft gray- 
blue eyes, though she kept her head down, vain- 
ly trying to hide them. And then mortification 
at her weakness made her angry, and she crushed 
up the paper twice and thrice, and hurled it into 
the fire; nay, she seized hold of the poker, and 
thrust and drove the offending journal into the 
very heart of the coals, And then she rose, proud 
and indignant, but with her eyes a little wet, and 
with a toss of her pretty head, she said: 

“Tt is enough time to waste over such folly. 
Perhaps the poor man has to support a family ; 
but he need not write such stupidity as that. 
Now, papa, what shall I play for you ?” 

She was going to the piano. But he had risen 
also. 

“No, no, Yolande, I must be off to the House. 
There is just a chance of a division; and perhaps 
I may be able to get in a few words somewhere, 
just to show the Slagpool people that I am not 
careering about the Continent with my school- 
girl. No,no; I will eee you safe in your own 
room, Yolande; and vy ur lamp lit, and everything 
snug: then—good-night.” 

“ Already ?” she said, with a great disappoint- 
ment in her face. “ Already ?” 

“Child, child, the affairs of this mighty em- 

ire—” 

“ What do I care about the empire!” she said. 

He stood and regarded her calmly. 

“You are a nice sort of person to wish to be 
private secretary to a member of Parliament !” 

“ Oh, but if you will only sit down for five min- 
utes, papa,” she said, piteously, “I could explain 
such a lot to you—” 

“Oh yes, I know. I know very well. About 
the temper madame was in when the curls fell 
out of her box,” 

“Papa, it is you who make me frivolous. I 
wish to be serious—” 

“T am going, Yolande.” 

She interposed : 

“No. Not until you say, ‘I love you.’” 

“1 love you,” 

“* And I forgive you. 

“ And I forgive you.” 

“ Everything ?” 

“Everything.” 

“ AndI may go out to-morrow morning, as ear- 
ly as ever I like, to buy some flowers for the 
breakfast table ?” 

But this was hard to grant. 

“T don’t like your going out by yourself, Yo- 
lande,” said he, rather hesitatingly. “ You can or- 
der flowers. You can ring and tell the waiter—” 

“The waiter!” she exclaimed. “ What am I 
of use for, then, if it is a waiter who will choose 
flowers for your breakfast table, papa? It is not 
far to Covent Garden,” 

“Take Jane with you, then.” 

“Oh yes.” 

So that was settled; and he went upstairs with 
her to see that her little silver reading-lamp was 

properly lit; and then he bade her the real last 
good-night. When he returned to the sitting- 
room for his hat and coat there was a pleased 
and contented look on his face. 

“Poor Yolande!” he was thinking; “she is 
more shut up here than in the country; but she 
will soon have the liberty of Oatlands Park again.” 

He had just put on his coat and hat, and was 
giving a last look round the room to see if there 

was anything he ought to take with him, when 
there was a loud, sharp crash at the window. A 
hundred splinters of glass fell on to the floor; a 
stone rolled over and over to the fire-place. He 
seemed bewildered only for a second; and per- 
haps it was the startling sound that had made 
his face grow suddenly of a deadly pallor; the 
next second—noiselessly and quickly—he had stol- 
en from the room, and was hurriedly descending 
the stair to the hall of the hotel. 


”” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE SHADOW BEHIND. 


Tre head waiter was in the hall, alone, and 
staring out through the glass door. When he 
heard some one behind him he turned quickly, 








and there was a vague alarm in his face. 
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“ The—the lady, sir, has been here again.” 

Mr. Winterbourne paid.no heed to him, passed 
him hastily, and went out. The lamp-light show- 
ed a figure standing there on the pavement—the 
figure of a tall woman, dark and pale, who had 
a strange, dazed look in her eyes. 

“T thought I'd bring you out!” she said, taunt- 
ingly, and with a slight laugh. 

““What do you want?” he said, quickly, and 
under his breath. ‘ Have you no shame, woman ? 
Come away, Tell me what you want,” 

“You know what I want,” she said, sullenly. 
“T want no more lies.” Then an sngrier light 
blazed up in the impassive, emaciated face. “ Who 
has driven me to it, if I have to break a window ? 
I want no more lies and hidings. I want you to 
keep your promise; and if I have to break every 
window in the House of Commons, I will let ev- 
erybody know. Whose fault is it?” 

But her anger seemed to die away as rapidly 
as it had arisen. A dull, vague, absent look re- 
turned to her face. 

“It is not my fault.” 

“What madness have you got hold of now?” 
he said, in the same low and nervous voice; and 
all his anxiety seemed to be to get her away 
from the hotel. ‘“ Come along and tell me what 
you want, You want me to keep my promise— 
to you, in this condition ?” 

“Tt is not my fault,” she repeated, in a listless 
kind of way; and now she was quite obediently 
and peaceably following him, and he was walk- 
ing toward Piccadilly, his head bent down. 

‘“‘T suppose I can guess who sent you,” he said, 
watching her narrowly. “I suppose it was not 
for nothing you came to make an exhibition of 
yourself in the public streets, They asked you 
to go and get some money ?” 

This seemed to put a new idea into her head: 
perhaps that had been his intent. 

“Yes, I will take them some money if you 
like,” she said, absently. “They are my only 
friends now—my only friends. They have been 
kind to me; they don’t cheat me with lies and 
promises; they don’t put me off and turn me 
away when I ask for them. Yes, I will take 
them some money.” 

And then she laughed—a short, triumphant 
laugh. 

“TI discovered the way to bring some one out,” 
she said, apparently to herself. 


By this time they had reached the corner of- 


Piccadilly, and as a four-wheeled cab happened 
to be passing, he stopped it, and himself opened 
the door, She made no remonstrance 5 she seem- 
ed ready to do anything he wished. 

* Here is some money. I will pay the driver.” 

She got into the cab quite submissively, and 
the man was given the address, and paid. Then 
the vehicle was driven off, and he was left stand- 
ing on the pavement, still somewhat bewildered, 
and not conscious how his hands were trembling. 

He stood uncertain only for a second or so; 
then he walked rapidly back to the hotel. 

“Has Miss Winterbourne’s maid gone to bed 
yet ?” he asked of the landlady. 

“Oh no, sir; I should think not, sir,” the bux- 
om person answered: she did not observe that 
his face was pale and his eyes nervous. 

“Will you please tell her, then, that we shall 
be going down to Oatlands Park again to-mor- 
row morning? She must have everything ready, 
but she is not to disturb Miss Winterbourne to- 
night.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Then he went into the coffee-rcom, and found 
the head waiter. 

“ Look here,” said he (with his eyes averted) ; 
“3 suppose you can get a man to put a pane 
of glass in the window of our sitting-room—the 
first thing in the morning? There has been some 
accident, I suppose. You can have it done be- 
fore Miss Winterbourne comes down, I mean ?” 

He slipped a sovereign into the waiter’s hand. 

“T think so, sir, Oh yes, sir.” 

“You must try to have it done before Miss 
Winterbourne comes down.” 

He stood for a moment, apparently listening if 
there was any sound upstairs; and then he open- 
ed the door again and went out. Very slowly he 
walked away through the lamp-lit streets, seeing 
absolutely nothing of the passers-by, or of the 
rattling cabs and carriages ; and although he bent 
his steps Westminster-ward, it was certainly not 
the affairs of the nation that had hold of his mind. 
Rather he was thinking of that beautiful fair 
young life—that young life so carefully and ten- 
derly cherished and guarded, and all unconscious 
of this terrible black shadow behind it. The irony 
of it! It was this very night that Yolande had 
chosen to reveal to him her secret hopes and am- 
bition: she was to be always with him; she was 
to be “indispensable”; the days of her banish- 
ment were to be now left behind; and these two, 
father and daughter, were to be inseparable com- 
panions henceforth and forever, And his reply ? 
As he walked along the half-deserted pavements, 
anxiously revolving many things, and dreaming 
many dreams about what the future might have 
in store for her, and regarding the trouble and 
terrible care that haunted his own life, the final 
summing up of all his doubts and fears resolved 
itself into this: If only Yolande were married! 
The irony of it! She had besought him, out of 
her love for him, and out of her gratitude for his 
watchful and unceasing care of her, that she 
should be admitted into a closer companionship ; 
that she should become his constant attendant, 
and associate, and friend; and his answer was to 
propose to hand her over to another guardianship 
altogether—the guardianship of a stranger. If 
only Yolande were married ! 

The light was burning on the clock tower, and 
so he knew the House was still sitting; but he 
had no longer any intention of joining in any de- 
bate that might be going forward. When he 
passed into the House (and more than ever he 
seemed to wish to avoid the eyes of strangers) it 
was to seek out his friend John Shortlands, 





whose rough common-sense and blunt counsel 
had before now stood him in stead, and 
served to brace up his unstrung nerves. The 
tall, corpulent, big-headed iron-master—who also 
represented a northern constituency—he at length 
found in the smoking-room, with two or three com- 
panions, who were seated round a small table, and 
busy with cigars and brandy and soda, Winter- 
bourne touched his friend lightly on the shoulder. 

“Can you come outside for a minute ?” 

“ All right.” 

It was a beautiful, clear, mild night, and seated 
on the benches on the Terrace there were several 
groups of people—among them two or three la- 
dies, who had no doubt been glad to leave the 
stuffy Chamber to have tea or lemonade brought 
them in the open, the while they chatted with 
their friends, and regarded the silent, dark river 
and the lights of the Embankment and West- 
minster Bridge. As Winterbourne passed them, 
he could not but think of Yolande’s complaint 
that she had never even once been in the House 
of Commons. These were, no doubt, the daugh- 
ters or wives or sisters of members: why should 
not Yolande also be sitting there? It would 
have been pleasant for him to come out and talk 
to her—pleasanter than listening to a dull de- 
bate. Would Yolande have wondered at the 
strange night picture—the broad black river, all 
quivering with golden reflections; the lights on 
the bridge; the shadowy grandeur of this great 
building reaching far overhead into the star-lit 
skies? Others were there; why not she? 

The Terrace of the House of Commons is at 
night a somewhat dusky promenade, when there 
does not happen to be moonlight ; but John Short- 
lands had sharp eyes; and he instantly guessed 
from his friend’s manner that something had 
happened. 

‘More trouble ?” said he, regarding him. 

“Yes,” said the other. ‘ Well, I don’t mind 

—I don’t mind, as far as I am concerned. It is 
no new thing.” 

But he sighed, in spite of his resigned way of 
speech. 

“T have told you all along, Winterbourne, that 
you brought it on yourself. You should ha’ tak- 
en the bull by the horns.” 

“Tt is too late to talk of it—never mind that 
now,” he said, impatiently. “It is about Yo- 
lande I want to speak to you.” 


Yes?” 


” 


Then he hesitated. In fact, his lip trembled 
for the briefest part of a second. 

‘You won’t guess what [am anxious for now,” 
he said, with a sort of uncertain laugh. “ You 
wouldn’t guess it in a month, Shortlands. I am 
anxious to see Yolande married.” 

“Faith, that needn’t trouble you,” said the big 
iron-master, bluntly. “There ‘Il be no difficulty 
about that. Yolande has grown into a thunder- 
ing handsome girl. And they say,” he added, 
jocosely, “that her father is pretty well off.” 

They were waiking up and down slowly; Mr. 
Winterbourne’s face absent and hopeless at times, 
at times almost piteous, and again lightening up 
as he thought of some brighter future for his 
daughter, 

“She can not remain any longer at school,” he 
said at length, “and I don’t like leaving her by 
herself at Oatlands Park or any similar place. 
Poor child! Do you know what her own plans 
are? She wants to be my private secretary. She 
wants to share the life that I have been leading 
all these years.” 

“And so she might have done, my good fellow, 
if there had been any common-sense among the 
lot 0” ye.” 

“It is too late to speak of that now,” the other 
repeated, with a sort of nervous fretfulness. “But 
indeed it is hard on the poor girl. She seems to 
have been thinking seriously about it. And she 
and I have been pretty close companions, one 
way or another, of late years. Well, if I could 
only see her safely married and settled—perhaps 
living in the country, where I could run down for 
a day or so—her name not mine—perhaps with a 
young family to occupy her and make her happy 
—well, then, I think I should be able to put up 
with the loss of my private secretary. I wonder 
what she will say when I propose it. She will be 
disappointed. Perhaps she will think I don’t care 
for her—when there is just not another creature 
in the world I do care for; she may think it 
cruel and unnatural.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, man. Of course a, girl 
like Yolande will get married. Your private sec- 
retary! How long would it last? Does she look 
like the sort of girl who ought to be smothered 
up in correspondence or listening to debates ? 
And if you’re in such a mighty hurry to get rid 
of her—if you want to get her married at once— 
I’}l tell you a safe and sure way—send her for a 
voyage on board a P. and O., steamer.” 

But this was just somewhat too blunt; and Yo- 
lande’s father said, angrily: 

“T don’t want to get rid of her. And I am not 
likely to send her anywhere. Hitherto we have 
travelled together, and we have found it answer 
well enough, I can tell you. Yolande isn’t a bale 
of goods, to be disposed of to the first bidder. If 
it comes to that, perhaps she will not marry any 
one.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the other, calmly. 

“T don’t know that I may not throw Slagpool 
over and quit the country altogether,” he ex- 
claimed, with a momentary recklessness. ‘“ Why 
shouldn’t I? Yolande is fond of travelling. She 
has been four times across the Atlantic now. 
She is the best companion I know: I tell you I 
don’t know a better companion. And I am sick 
of the way they’re going on here.” (He nodded 
in the direction of the House.) ‘* Government ? 
They don’t govern; they talk. A Parliamentary 
victory is all they think about, and the country 
going to the mischief all the time. No matter, if 
they get their majority, and if they can pese before 
the world as the most moral and exemplary gov- 
ernment that ever existed. I wonder they don’t 





give up Gibraltar to Spain, and hand over Malta 
to Italy; and then they ought to let Ireland go 
because she wants to go; and certainly they 
ought to yield up India, for India was stolen ; and 
then they might reduce the army and the navy, to 
set an example of disarmament, so that at last the 
world might see a spectacle—a nation permitted 
to exist by other nations because of its upright- 
ness and its noble sentiments. Well, that has 
nothing to do with Yolande, except that I think 
she and I could get on very well even if we left 
England to pursue its course of high morality. 
We could look on—and laugh, as the rest of the 
world are doing.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Shortlands, who had 
listened to all this high treason with calmness, 
“you could no more get on without the excite- 
ment of worrying the Government than without 
meat and drink. What would it come to? You 
would be in Colorado, let us say, and some young 
fellow in Denver, come in from the plains, would 
suddenly discover that Yolande would be an 
adorning feature for his ranch, and she would 
discover that he was the handsomest young gen- 
tleman she ever saw, and then where would you 
be? You wouldn’t be much good at a ranch. 
The morning papers would look tremendous emp- 
ty without the usual protest against the honor- 
able member for Slagpool so grossly misrepre- 
senting the action of the Government. My good 
fellow, we can’t do without you in the House; we 
might as well try to do without the Speaker.” 

For a few seconds they walked up and down 
in silence; at last Winterbourne said, with a sigh, 

“ Well, I don’t know what may happen ; but in 
the mean time I think I shall take Yolande away 
for another long trip somewhere—” 

“Again? Already?” 

“T don’t care where; but the moment I find 
myself on the deck of a ship, and Yolande be- 
side me, then I feel as if all care had dropped 
away from me, I feel safe; I can breathe free- 
ly. Oh, by-the-way, I meant to ask if you knew 
anything of a Colonel Graham? You have been 
so often to Scotland shooting. I thought you 
might know.” 

“ But there are so many Grahams.” 

“Inverstroy, I think, is the name of his place.” 

“Oh, that Graham. Yes, I should think so— 
a lucky beggar. Inverstroy fell plump into his 
hands some three or four years ago, quite unex- 
pectedly—one of the finest estates in Inverness- 
shire. I don’t think India will see him again.’ 

“His wife seems a nice sort of woman,” said 
Mr. Winterbourne, with the slightest touch of in- 
terrogation, 

‘1 don’t know her. She is his second wife. 


’ 
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She is a daughter of Lord Lynn.’ 
“They are down at Oatlands just now, Yo- 
lande has made their acquaintance, and they have 
been very kind to her, Well, this Colonel Gra- 
ham was saying the other evening that he felt as 
though he had been long enough in the old coun- 
try, and would like to takea P. and 0. trip as far 
; Malta, or Suez, or Aden, just to renew his ac- 
quaintance with the old route. In fact, they pro- 
posed that Yolande and I should join them.” 

“The very thing!” said John Shortlands, face. 
tiously. “ WhatdidI say? <A P. and O. voyage 
will marry off anybody who is willing to marry.” 

“T meant nothing of the kind,” said the other, 
somewhat out of temper; “ Yolande may not 
marry atall. If I went with these friends of hers, 
it would not be ‘to get rid of her,’ as you say.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t quarrel with me,” said 
his friend, with more consideration than was ha- 
bitual with him, “I really understand your po- 
sition very well. You wish to see Yolande mar- 
ried and settled in life and removed from—from 
certain possibilities. But you don’t like the sac- 
rifice, and I don’t wonder at that; I admit it will 
be rather rough on you. But it is the way of the 
world: other people’s daughters get married. In- 
deed, Winterbourne, I think it would be better 
for both of you. You would have less anxiety. 
And I hope she’ll find a young fellow who is 
worthy of her; for she is a thundering good girl: 
that’s what I think: and whoever he is, he’ll get 
a prize, though I don’t imagine you will be over 
well disposed toward him, old chap.” 

“Tf Yolande is happy, that will be enough for 
me,” said the other, absently, as Big Ben over- 
head began to toll the hour of twelve. 

By this time the Terrace was quite deserted ; 
and after some little further chat (Mr. Winter- 
bourne had lost much of his nervousness now, 
and of course all his talking was about Yolande, 
and her ways, and her liking for travel, and her 
anxiety to get rid of her half-French accent, and 
so forth) they turned into the House, where they 
separated, Winterbourne taking his seat below 
the gangway on the Government side, John Short- 
lands depositing his magnificent bulk on one of 
the Opposition benches. 

There was a general hum of conversation. 
There was also, as presently appeared, some la- 
borious discourse going forward on the part of a 
handsome-looking elderly gentleman—a gentle- 
man who, down in the country, was known to be 
everything that an Englishman could wish to be; 
an efficient magistrate, a plucky rider to hounds, 
an admirable husband and father, and a firm be- 
liever in the Articles of the Church of England. 
Unhappily, alas! he had acquired some other be- 
liefs. He had got it into his head that he was 
an orator; and as he honestly did believe that 
talking was of value to the state, that it was a 
builder up and maintainer of empire, he was now 
most seriously engaged in clothing some rather 
familiar ideas in long and Latinized phrases, the 
while the House murmured to itself about its own 
affairs, and the Speaker gazed blankly into space, 
and the reporters in the gallery thought of their 
courting days, or of their wives and children, or 
of their supper, and wondered when they were 
to get home to bed. The speech had a half-som- 
nolent effect; and those who were so inclined 
had an excellent opportunity for the dreaming of 
dreams, 








What dreams, then, were likely to visit the 
brain of the member for Slagpool, as he sat 
there with his eyes distraught? His getting up 
some fateful evening to move a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government? His appearance 
on the platform of the Slagpool Mechanics’ Insti 
tute, with the great mass of people rising and 
cheering and waving their handkerchiefs? Or 
perhaps some day—for who could tell what 
changes the years might bring—bis taking his 
place on the Treasury Bench there ? 

He had got hold of a blue-book, It was the 
Report of a Royal Commission; but of course all 
the cover of the folio volume was not printed 
over—there were blank spaces. And so, while 
those laborious and ponderous sentences were 
being poured out to inattentive ears, the mem- 
ber for Slagpool began idly and yet thought- 
fully to pencil certain letters up at one corner of 
the blue cover. He was a long time about. it; 
perhaps he saw pictures as he slowly and con- 
templatively formed each letter; perhaps no one 
but himself could have made out what the un- 
certain pencilling meant. But it was not of poli- 
tics he was thinking. The letters that he had 
faintly pencilled there—that he was still wistfully 
regarding as though they could show him things 
far away—formed the word YOLANDE. Itwas 
like a lover. 

[ro BB CONTINUED. ] 
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Jewelry.—Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on double page 


Fovr new brooches are shown among the i!!ustra- 
tions—Fig. 1, an India coin brooch with a pendant; 
Fig. 2, a brooch with an enamelled centre framed in 
wronght gold; Fig. 4, representing three owls on a 
perch in tinted gold ; and Fig. 5, a basket in gold, with 
turquoise forget-me-nots. Fig. 3 is a bracelet com- 
posed of square plaques ornamented with birds in en- 
amel, which are connected by links, and completed by 
a ball pendant. Fig. 6 is a silver collarette necklace 
to be worn around the close cadet collar of a dress. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. C. A.—The small black and white checked wool 
would take you a stylish dress made in tailor style 


with a poetilion ‘bas , deep apron over-skirt, and 























pleated skirt trimmed with braid. The lace you men- 
tion is unsuitable for such a a, ‘i 
EquestTrienne.—Cloth riding-habits are worn at all 
a ns of the year, are cut with scarcely any full- 
ness about the hips » not trimmed with bright 
buttons. Use small crocheted buttons the color of 
the clot nd send for the Harper’s Bazar pat- 
tern of a riding-habit. You should have at li 
cloak made like ter illustrated in B 
43, Vol. XV., pa 8. In the same sa 
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nuns’ veiling anc 











e dress that will ses sa 
model for a biack gros grain, while a polona illus. 
trated on the first page of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XV., will 
serve for your garne lvet 





Viota.—About sixteen yards of velveteen would ar 
swer, with a ruche of satin at the foot, and Spar 1 
lace for trimming. 





» velvet hat would look better 
faced with velvet of a becoming color than with 





lle is seldom used for a wedding dress, 
as it is considered more appropriate for a débutante 
than for a bride; but, if used, should be made up in 
puffs and many pleatings over a glossy lining of satin. 

EvanGetinet.—Black lace is most used as flounces 





on black satin, and for skirts to be worn with a colored 
basque. Pink ottoman silk and China crape of the 
same shade are more elegant than pink wool for a 
young lady’s evening dress. Your ideas for the short 
dancing dress are good, viz., a ruche at the foot of an 
ottoman silk skirt and a basque of brocade. 

Auior.—Either make your velvet cloak altogether 
tight-fitting, and border it with black fur of long fleece, 
or else have a short visite made of it, with the plain 
velvet back reaching just over the tournure, while the 
front is of the same, but slightly longer, and have new 
sides forming square sleeves made of brocaded velvet ; 
border the whole with a marabout feather ruche or 
with chenille fringe that is as thick as a rnche. 

H. E. F.—Get brocaded ottoman silk or else plain 
ottoman (repped) silk for your cloak, and have a visite 
like that just described to “ Alice.” Line it with 
wadded silk, which can now be bought very low, or 
else with plush. 

E. Se.—Your cinnamon brown wool is a fashionable 
shade, and will look well made up by any of the de- 
signs lately illustrated for cashmere dresses, either 
plain or in combination, whichever you may find best 
suits your figure and your age. 

A Srupent.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion about the prize essay for the French Academy. 

Exvizaneti.—A conventional design suggests instead 
of copying the objects it represents, 

A Fairnp.—Wear pale pearl-colored Swedish long 
gloves with your travelling dress. Your friends are 
bound to call on you, after your reception, before you 
call on them. 

Inquirer.—The only mention of the Sandeman 
Islands and the strange customs that prevail therein 
is found in the unpublished narratives of Marco Polo, 
Baron Munchausen, and other ancient travellers. They 
have evidently not been in the path of later explorers, 
and are not laid down, to our knowledge, on any mod- 
ern map. Their revival is due wholly to the audacious 
spirit of the daring author of Wedding Cake, 

B. F. M.—The brown shaded feather will anewer 
with green dresses as well as with brown. The em- 
broidered cashmere dresses come in patterns that cost 
from $15 to $50, according to their quality and quantity 
of needle-work, 

Mrs. P.—A dark green jacket of lady’s cloth, or one 
of inexpensive green velvet, would be prettiest with 
your green poplin skirts. One of the most stylish 
models is the braided jacket illustrated on page 740 of 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. XV. 

Hazev.—Do not attach curtains of two kinds to one 
pole. Have two widths of the raw silk instead of one 
silk and one lace curtain. 

Exizasetu.—Do not wear a veil with a colored wed- 
ding dress. Get a good ottoman silk and velvet for 
a useful and handsome short costume, to which you 
might have a train buttoned on to wear in the evening. 
If you get a light dress, have pearl-color or blue, but 
for a dark suit have one of the red shades, seal brown, 
olive, or else electric blue. A bonnet made of the vel- 
vet and silk of this dress will also be pretty to use with 
your black Rhadames dress. A dark cashmere or cloth 
dress, with a small felt bonnet trimmed with velvet, 
will be appropriate for travelling. 

















Fig. 1.—Lace Coiar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 







Fig. 1.—Portas.e Foor-Murr.—Ro ep. 
[See Fig. 2.] 











Fig. 1.—Crocuet JACKET FOR 
CHILD From 1 To 2 Years 
OLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Bratpep Frannet Dress.—Back. 
[For L'ront, see Fig. 2, on Page 37.] 
For description see Supplement. 










Fett Bonnet. 






Fig. 1.—Brampep Crorm CLoak witH 
Featner Borper.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 3.—Ewaigiep 
Bracetm ' 
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Fig. 2.—Lace Cap. 
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Fig. 1.—Ciota Morr 
with Fvr Banps. 





Fig. 4.—Gorp Own Broocn. 








Fig. 5.—Vetver Cor- 
LAR With MULL AND 

CasHMere AND Scran Wrapper. Lace Cravat. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-7. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Ctora anp Vetvet Dress with For Trimine 
Back anp Front.—Ccr Partrern, No. 3366: Basque, OvER- 
Skirt, and Rovnp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


Fig.1,.—Appiiqvé Lace ror Dresses, ETc. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 31-41. 





Fig. 6,—Si.v en FeCKLac 


PERS BAZAR. 
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Fig. 3.—Linen Cobar. 
[See Fig. 4.] 



















Fig. 2.—Crocuer Jacket For 
ee foe ‘oot-Murr.—Oren. g. 2. 2 : E 
Fig. 2. agg ry Mcrr. PE CHILD From 1 To 2 YEARS 
e Fis shes: 
[See Fig. 1.] oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 2.—Enamet Broocu. 


Fig. 4.—Curr ror CoLiar, 
Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2.—Venver 

Bonnet.—Back. 

For Front, see 

ig. 1 on Front 
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CaMEL’s-HatR Dress witn SovracHe 
EMBROIDERY. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Brainpep Crora Cloak witH 
Featner Borper.—Back.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Ptusn Satcnen 
Murr. 
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Fig. 6.—Vetvet CoLtar 
AND PLASTRON WITH 


Satin Merverttevx Reception Dress. 
Lace Jasor. 


For description see Supplement. 


ig. .—Overcoat ror Boy From 
B10 10 Years orp.—Cur Par- 
RN, (0. 3369: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppiement, No. 1X., Figs. 42-46. 

















Figs. 1 and 2.—Bramep Cioran Dress.—Front ann Bacx.—Crr Par- 
TERN, No. 3367: Basque, Over-Sxirt, anp Rounp Skier, 20 Cewrts Eacn., 
For description see Supplement. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AT THE DOWER HOUSE, 


“Poor young man! After all, he is to be 
pitied !” 

They were discussing the young doctor at the 
Dower House. They often discussed him, both 
here and elsewhere. Besides his good looks and 
good manners, and the wonderful cures which 
were every now and then reported of him, there 
was an element of the unknown in his history 
which made him interesting and dramatic. He 
was not like one of themselves, born and bred 
in the place, of whom nothing unexpected could 
be discovered, and by whom nothing unusual could 
be done. For all his year’s sojourn and good 
conduct, Dr. St. Claire was still essentially a 
“ dark” member of the community; and though 
no one knew anything to his disadvantage, no one 
could swear that there was nothing to know, and 
that his moral bill of health was clean all through. 
A tragedy in the past was by no means improba- 
ble; and English county families of assured re- 
spectability, whose social ledgers are public prop- 
erty to be read by all, regard a tragedy in a 
man’s history as cousin-german to a crime. A 
maniacal father, a murdered mother, even a bro- 
ther hanged in war-time by mistake for a spy— 
such things as these throw a blight over the fam- 
ily tree, and blast the little twigs as well as the 
parent bole. And who could be quite sure that 
some such fatal blemish did not mar the perfect 
respectability of the St, Claire records? It was 
a possibility and a doubt; and the young doc- 
tor had the benefit, crosswise delivered. 

Moved by this element of the unknown, Theo- 
dosia Barrington had always been fond of talk- 
ing of him. She was fond of talking on all sub- 
jects, having that facility of speech which is like 
nothing so much as the incessant trickle of a 
leaking spout. And of late, having in remem- 
brance those stars in their courses which had 
fought against his peace, and the yearning look in 
his eyes that had emphasized his sad little smile 
—believing that the handsome young doctor suf- 
fered from a secret wound of which she was the 
cause, and of which she alone knew the existence 
—she spoke of him more than ever, and always 
with a curious under-tone of tenderness breaking 
through her words, as if she had gathered him 
under the edges of her lace lappet for shelter and 
protection. So now, when sitting with her sister 
and mother in law, she said, with a half-conscious 
little smile : 

“Poor young man! 
pitied !” 

“ Why is he to be pitied ?” asked Monica. 

She was bending over her wood-work, but she 
straightened herself in her chair, and raised her 
soft, gray, dreamy eyes with frank astonishment 
in their look as she said again, ‘‘ Why, Theo?” 

“He is so much better than his station—so 
much beyond his natural associates,” said Theo- 
dosia, rather primly. 

“ Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Barrington, for 
one of the rare times in her life agreeing with 
her daughter-in-law. “He might almost be a 
real gentleman for manners and appearance. It 
is a pity that he should look so much like a man 
of family and fortune, and so little like what he 
is. He is nothing now—neither a gentleman nora 
merely professional man. It is really a great pity.” 

“Is he not a gentleman, mother?” asked 
Monica. 

She was still bending over her wood-work ; and 
this time she neither straightened herself nor 
looked up. 

“Not what we mean by the word, my dear,” 
answered Mrs, Barrington, with the calm sim- 
plicity of confessed superiority. ‘‘ Not a gentle- 
man like your brother or Edward Formby.” 

Theodosia gave a short laugh. 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” she said, with a proud 
little toss of her small smooth head. Immediate- 
ly after, she softened. “Still, he is to be pitied,” 
she said, in a compassionate voice; and this time 
Monica did not ask Why ? 

But Mrs. Barrington, looking at her daughter- 
in-law—“ Anthony’s wife,” as she generally called 
her—said in deprecation : 

“I do not see why, Theodosia. On the contra- 
ry, I think he has got on here exceedingly well, 
and has done far better than might have been 
expected. Very few young men would have done 
so well, coming as he did without letters of intro- 
duction or personal patronage of any kind—as if 
he had dropped from the clouds. Why do you 
say he is to be pitied, my dear? You know that 
I disapprove of all false sentiment; and surely 
this is very false sentiment indeed !” 

“We do not know all his private life, and he 
often looks very sad,” said Theodosia in the same 
prim way as before. It was a way she had when 
she wanted to exasperate her husband’s mother. 

Again Monica looked up, with the same aston- 
ishment in her eyes as before, but she did not 
speak, 

“You seem. to have studied him very closely, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Barrington, with slight but 
evident displeasure, 

“T am fond of watching people,” returned The- 
odosia, carelessly; “and I have watched Dr. St. 
Claire sometimes. And I always fancy that he 
has had some great sorrow in his life. In fact, I 
am sure of it.” 

“My dear!” remonstrated Mrs. Barrington, 
slightly but certainly displeased. 

“ What kind of sorrow ?” asked Monica, chan- 
ging her tool. 


After all, he is to be 
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“ Perhaps he has loved above himself—loved 
hopelessly,” returned Theodosia, with a half- 
breathed and wholly compassionate sigh. 

“ My dear Theodosia, what extraordinary ideas 
you have!” again remonstrated Mrs. Barrington, 
this time almost angrily, certainly with a brisk- 
ness of disfavor rare from her to all the world 
save Anthony’s wife, but by no means rare to her. 
“J should hope that Dr. St. Claire is far too well- 
principled a young man to permit himself such a 
folly. What very remarkable fancies you have, 
my dear child! It is a pity you encourage them 
as you do.” 

“One can not help one’s thoughts, mamma,” 
said Theodosia, sharply. “I always thought one’s 
mind at least was free. And I do not see the 
good of brains at all if one may not use them.” 

“Use them, yes; but in a proper manner,” re- 
turned Mrs. Barrington. 

“Ts thinking that a young man may have had 
an unfortunate love affair, because he looks un- 
happy, such an improper manner ?” said Theodo- 
sia, pertly. “I think it very natural.” 

“ And I, on the contrary, think it a little indel- 
icate in a young woman like you to indulge in 
such ideas at all,” said Mrs. Barrington, coldly. 

She was naturally a sweet-tempered and patient 
kind of woman, but nothing tried her so much as 
this want of solidity, this flightiness, of Anthony’s 
wife, who was always pursuing some phantom or 
running away from some shadow. Now she was 
crazed with the dread of infection, when she in- 
sisted on the purification of the whole neighbor- 
hood by such floods of carbolic acid that an 
Oakhurstian might be known half a mile off. 
Now she could not sleep at night for fear of burg- 
lars, when every door and window at the Manor 
had to be fitted up with pistols and alarm-bells, 
while savage dogs roamed loose about the prem- 
ises at night, and frightened the laborers and 
house-servants nearly out of their senses in the 
morning. Now she took up the cause of the 
Continental poor, and advocated communistic 
doctrines and peasant proprietorship for every 
country but her own; and now she violently pat- 
ronized some local duck, who she was determined 
should prove a swan in the ugly stage, presently 
to manifest his inherited royalty by some grand 
flight heavenward—which was like insisting that 
a fire-balloon was a star. Now it was art and 
now it was charity. “Mind” was once her fa- 
vorite hobby, and reading societies, essay socie- 
ties, pen and pencil societies, were its trappings ; 
and then she grew tired of intellect, and went 
into the most prosaic actuality—to learning how 
to cook potatoes and scour saucepans, how to 
clean grates, and how to trim lamps. But no- 
thing lasted long ; so that she was really as fatigu- 
ing to consecutive people as if she had been a 
will-o’-the-wisp dancing before them. And espe- 
cially was she fatiguing to old Mrs. Barrington, 
who could not bear much mental unrest, and 
whose brain had long ceased to receive new im- 
pressions and to travel along new paths of 
thought. If she had had children, thought her 
mother-in-law, she would have been far wiser and 
steadier than she was now; and it was a thousand 
pities that she had had none. But though Mrs. 
Barrington said euphemistically that it was un- 
fortunate, in her heart she held it as blamable; 
and her regret that Theodosia had not done her 
duty to the family and the estate by giving An- 
thony an heir was undeniably as much resent- 
ment as sorrow. She thought her daughter-in- 
law as light-minded and unpractical here as in 
other things; and her childlessness was less a 
misfortune than a fault. Mrs. Barrington was 
not the only good woman who had fallen foul of 
nature as if it were a crime. 

“ Indelicate, mamma!” retorted Theodosia. “ If 
it is indelicate to fall in love, what was I when I 
married your son? and what were you and my 
own mother? How can it be indelicate when 
everybody does it?” 

“See how well I am getting on with my frame, 
Theo,” said Monica in the sudden way of a per- 
son who, absorbed in her own pursuit, has heard 
nothing of the conversation eddying round her. 
“T have almost finished it now. _Is it not pretty ?” 

“No,” said Theodosia, shortly. “The acorns 
are too big and the leaves are too stiff.” 

“ Are they ?” said Monica, holding the frame at 
a little distance, and looking as if she thought her 
sister’s criticisin serious and worth consideration. 

With no pretension to beauty or genius in 
any supreme degree, Monica was a girl whom 
half the world called sweet and the other half 
clever. She had never been known to say an 
unkind thing or to do a foolish one, and she was 
always ready to give help of a gentle and femi- 
nine kind to those who needed it. But she was 
not one of the active members of society, and she 
waited to be sought rather than went forward to 
seek. Since her father’s death and their removal 
to the Dower House, two years ago, she and her 
mother had lived very retired lives, mainly de- 
voted to graceful little industries, local charities, 
and each other. They let the busy world rush 
by them unheeded, and shared in none of its fol- 
lies and but few of its pleasures. People said it 
was a pity that poor Miss Barrington did not go 
out more; and their compassion was genuine. 
To judge by appearances, however, it was a waste 
of force; for Monica seemed to be entirely con- 
tent with life as she found it made for her by 
duty and her mother’s will. And human nature 
having the beneficent power of falling into habits 
which satisfy by repetition, as well as into those 
which pall by monotony, she had fallen into the 
habit of quiet domesticity and daughterly devo- 
tion, and wanted no more than what she had. 

There was a curiously still and gentle atmos- 
phere about these ladies—a kind of moral per- 
fume which reminded one of the faint sweet scent 
of dried rose leaves. They had a subtle charm 
of which no one could precisely define the cause, 
yet of which all were conscious. It was not only 
in Mrs. Barrington’s pale, pure, passionless face, 
which had once been beautiful and was still love- 
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ly in its own sad gentle way; not only in her 
smooth white hair, like a silver line beneath her 
widow’s cap, nor in her gentle smile, nor yet in 
that air of sympathy matched with purity which 
made so many tell her their sorrows, but none 
their sins. It was not only in Monica’s soft gray 
eyes, full of that thought which is not born of 
observation, of those dreams which are unspoken 
desires, of those aspirations which are impossible 
as hopes and not sufficiently substantial to be re- 
grets—those dreams, those aspirations, which be- 
long to women whose experience is limited, and 
who imagine what they have neither seen nor 
felt—not even in the soft and melodious voice 
which each had alike, nor in the gentle courtesies 
which also each had alike. It was not only in 
their patent purity, which libertines would have 
respected and saints would have honored. It was 
not in one thing nor yet in another, but in all, 
like that perfume of dried rose leaves mixed with 
aromatic herbs and odoriferous gums which dif- 
fused itself over the whole house—faint, delicate, 
subtle, and uncatalogued, but interpenetrating 
and characteristic. Some called them lady-like, 
not knowing how else to qualify them; and some 
called them old-fashioned, where the epithet was 
for praise, not reproach; some said they were 
“so good,” which was a wide sweep, and some 
“so quiet,” which was a narrow range; but all 
agreed that no fault could be found with them, 
save such as was contained in that regretful pro- 
test from the lively and energetic: “ It was a pity 
poor Miss Barrington did not go out more, and 
that her mother held her so close.” 

Perhaps, too, there was the faintest echo of 
dissatisfaction in the question which for the last 
three vears people had been asking of each other: 
“When was Miss Barrington going to marry ?” 
She was twenty-three now, and at twenty-three a 
girl ought to be thinking of getting settled if she 
is to settle at all. It is not good to marry too 
early, according to English notions; but it is not 
wise to wait too long; and Monica had waited 
quite long enough. 

She ought to make up her mind and take Mr. 
Edward Formby of Hillside. He was the hus- 
band manifestly designed for her by Providence. 
Age, station, rent-roll, the lay of the land, and her 
brother Anthony’s desire were all in his favor, 
and should influence her decision. The alliance 
had been arranged by the public, speaking as one 
man, ever since the birth of the little lady at the 
Manor had followed by seven years that of the 
heir of Hillside. But at twenty-three and thirty 
respectively, the two were still uncoupled; and 
people could not make out whose fault it was, 
nor why. Anthony, who was twelve years older 
than his sister, had been married for the last 
nine; but, as has been said, his wife was child- 
less, which made it all the more incumbent on 
Monica to continue the family and frustrate the 
hopes of a certain Major James Barrington of the 
Artillery, an obnoxious cousin now out in India 
with his battery. Being the heir, the Major was 
naturally looked on as a robber and an enemy; 
and though a fine fellow enough to his family 
and friends, his future occupancy of the estates 
was regarded as one of the direst misfortunes 
that could befall Oakhurst, the Manor, or the 
Barringtons. Far better one of their immediate 
own, though only on the spindle side—far better 
a Formby-Barrington than an uncle’s son born 
on the outside of the groove, and brought up with 
a different shibboleth! But, in spite of all this 
strong lateral pressure, the thing had not come 
off as it should have done, and speculation ex- 
hausted itself in vain. 

[To BK CONTINUED. ] 





Felt Bonnet. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tats bonnet is of flax gray felt, with terra-cotta velvet 
trimming. The front is faced on the inside with self- 
colored sutin, and three pleated frills of velvet, edged 
with a fringe of chenille and beads, are set around the 
outside. A bias scarf of the velvet is folded around 
the front, and forms the strings. A terra-cotta ostrich 
tip and an aigrette are on the left side. 


Crochet Jacket for Child from 1 to 2 Years Old. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tuts jacket is worked with dark red zephyr wool, 
artly in plain and partly in fancy Afghan stitch. It 
8 trimmed with a white border, with raised scallops in 

red. Begin at the left front edge with a foundation 
of 36 ch. (chain stitch); in pew Afghan stitch or tri- 
coté each round consists of two rows, in the first of 
which the needle is put through each stitch of the foun- 
dation or of the preceding row, and the wool is pulled 
through for a loop; in the second row the loops are 
worked off the needle by rene the wool through the 
first loop at the end, and then, throughout, through 
two loops at a time, the one last formed and the next 
of those that were on the needle taken together. Work 
the ist ronnd in plain Afghan stitch. In the 24 round 
work as follows: * take up a loop out of the perpen- 
dicular vein of the next first st. (stitch), asin plain Af- 
han, then put the wool around the needle, take up a 
3 out of the perpendicular vein of the next st., work 
it off together with the wool around the needle, work 
a double crochet into the same vein, and having work- 
ed it off, keep the resulting st. on the needle; repeat 
from * to the end of the row, and for the second row 
work off as in plain Afghan stitch. Continue to re- 
peat these 2 rounds throughout the jacket, but in the 
repetitions take up the loops for the first row of the 
1st round, not out of the uppermost vein on the sur- 
face only, but out of the double vein, and in the 2d 
round alternate the pattern, bringing the fancy 
stitches between those in the last 2d round. To 
shape the jacket proceed as follows: in the 2d, 8d, 
4th, and 5th repetitions of the two rounds increase by 
1 st. each at the neck end, and in the 6th leave 10 st. 
aside for the shoulder. To form the armhole work 
the Tth nee on the 18 st. nearest the bottom, 
the 8th only on 12 st., and the 9th like the 7th; at the 
close of the 9th fasten off, add 20 ch. at the end of the 
round, and connect them to the last st. in the 6th rep- 
etition, where the shoulder begins, then work the 10th 
— on the st. of the 9th and on the added 20 ch. 
Work 9 more repetitions to reach the middle of the 
jacket, and in the first 4 of these increase by 1 st., and 
connect to the st. previously left aside for the shoul- 
der; work the last 2 repetitions on the bottom 18 and 
12 st. respectively. Repeat the whole in inverse order 
for the second half of the jacket. Work the sleeves 
lengthwise on a foundation of 25 st. in 18 repetitions 
of the pattern; in the first 7 repetitions increase by 
1 st. each at the top, and in the last 6 decrease by 1 st. ; 
in the 7th repetition leave the 17 st. toward the bottom 
unused, ind in the 8th leave 11 st. unused, but take 





them all up again in the 9th. Overseam the sleeves on 
the wrong side, and set them into the armholes. For 
the collar turn the jacket on the wrong side, and take 
up the st. at the neck, and work on these 8 repetitions 
ot the pattern, widening by several st. at the middle of 
the back in the 2d and For the white border on 
the jacket work 5 rounds in plain Afghan stitch with 
white zephyr wool; and for the red scallops on the 
surface of it work as follows: Ist round.—1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the 1st st. of the 1st round, then alternate- 
y 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the following 4th st. 2d round.— 

sc. around every 7 ch. in the preceding round. 3d 
round.—Alternately 2 sc. separated by 4 ch. on the 
middle sc. of the next 7, working through the edge of 
the white band at the same time, and 3 ch. Set but- 
tons and loops for fastening down the front, and tas- 
sels on the back of the collar. 





BID ME DISCOURSE. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrnor or “O_tp Mypperton’s Monry,” “ Nora’s 
Love Test,” “ For Her Dear Sake,” Ero, 
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FELT it to be a promise, though I made no 

answer in words; I only kissed the lips that 
bade me tell it all, and went silently from the 
room, half blinded by my tears. 

But the promise shall be kept. I will take out 
the diary that, a year ago, I locked away, mean- 
ing never again to look upon it until, as an old 
woman, patient and at rest, I could look back and 
see a glory shining on the darkest day of all. 
The promise shall be kept, and I will re-live last 
summer-time, even though its great anxiety must 
weigh with the old heaviness upon my heart, and 
bring that one anguished ery re-echoing in my 
ears. 





July 19, 1881. 

I had sat on the pier for hours undisturbed. 
No men ever worry me to walk with them, as Se- 
lina says they worry her; no men entreat me to 
play tennis with them, as Clara says they entreat 
her; no men urge upon me the fact that life is 
unendurable without me, as Reby says they urge 
it upon her. I do not forget that I am thirty-one, 
a terrible age—as Selina often says, regretting 
that she is the sister next to me, and reminding 
everybody that the brothers who came between 
us died—but surely more terrible for me than 
for her, for she looks so very much younger that 
she need not mind, while the surest sign that I 
look my age is the fact that no one everasksit. [ 
hear my sisters and their girl acquaintances chat- 
ting over their ages and birthdays, but they al- 
ways leave me outside the circle of such talk. I 
suppose there must be in the world a great num- 
ber of women who through all their lives are 
overlooked, so why should not I be one among 
the many? 

I was thinking this, in a new mood of jealous 
discontent, this very afternoon, though I was not 
jealous of my sisters, fashionably attired, strolling 
with friends and admirers up and down the pier. 
I was even sorry for them—as I have been often 
lately—when Archie Gavin, catching sight of me 
alone, left Reby’s side and came over to me, with 
an eagerness which gave the lie to the affected 
indifference of his drawling question, 

“Where is Miss Keveene all this time, Bar- 
bara ?” 

“Why ask me,” I said, a little pettishly, “ for 
you told me last night that you were uncomforta- 
ble with her.” 

“So Iam,” assented Archie ; ‘‘ I believe because 
she influences me. No man likes to be influ- 
enced,” 

“No,” said I, sedately, and then let him pass 
on, without telling him that speck upon the sea 
was the little boat in which Mary Keveene had 
been for hours alone. Then my heart began to 
beat, for my eyes had gone beyond Archie’s slim 
retreating figure, and I saw Denis enter the pier 
after his six hours’ tramp. In his gray knicker- 
bocker suit, coarse gray stockings, and big gray 
woollen Tam o’ Shanter, he looked shabby rather, 
and not handsome ; yet—as ever—he was a strik- 
ing figure ; a man who can never be among men, 
as I am among women, overlooked. Tall, wide- 
shouldered, with strong steadfast eyes, straight 
nose, and straight mustache above a square and 
powerful chin. 

““Where’s Miss Keveene?” he asked, in his 
straightforward way, and then I knew—if not 
before—of whom I was so meanly jealous. [ 
stood revealed to myself a despicable jealous wo- 
man, 

“ Do you want her?” I asked, but am thankful 
to say the bad unworthy spirit died almost sud- 
denly as I met his earnest, unsuspicious eyes. 

“Yes, I want her. Do not you, Barbara?” 

“ Archie seems to think her a disturbing ele- 
ment,” I said, with an inexplicable little sigh, 
“Some women are.” 

“ Fortunately for us some are not,” he added, 
with a kind glance into my plain face, while I 
knew how his eyes must be longing for the one 
he sought. Denis is always so kind to me; but 
then, of course, father used to be fond of him, 
and he will always remember that and be our 
friend, though I often see an irrepressible sar- 
casm parting his firm lips over some of mother’s 
shams. 

“Does she talk of going on soon to her rela- 
tives in Scotland ?” 

“No; she says there is no hurry,” I answered, 
smiling over his unthinking “she” after the si- 
lent pause. 

“Your mother does not care for her.” 

I noticed that he did not say “ your sisters,” 
yet they cared even less for her than mother did, 
and indeed I sympathized with them, for in spite 
of their striking complexions and toilettes, they 
sink into the background beside Mary Keveene, 
who yet has no more color in her cheeks than in 
her chin or forehead. 

“ But mother will never be anything but friend- 
ly,” I said, “for Uncle Steven came from Cork 
in the same vessel with Miss Keveene, and took 
a fancy to her; and when he found she was going 
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to stay in Weymouth for a time—I believe it was 
a sudden decision of hers to delay her visit to Scot- 
land—he asked mother to be kind and hospita- 
ble to her; and you know Uncle Steven doubles 
mother’s income for her,” 

“But,” said Denis, “Miss Keveene is rich 
enough to dispense with any hospitality or friend- 
liness from any of us, and certainly she makes 
no secret of the fact that she is indifferent to it.” 

“No, my belief is that she cares for no one,” 
I declared, uttering at last a thought which had 
rankled within me for long. 

“T think,” said Denis, in that good way of 
his to me which is never unkind, yet never un- 
truthful, “that she cares for you, Barry.” 

He used the name that Mary herself had given 
me this very morning, and no wonder my heart 
beat and the red flamed in my thin cheeks; for 
through all my thirty-one years no one had called 
me anything but Barbara before. 

“Fop me? It is impossible !” 

“Well, say almost,” corrected Denis, honestly. 
“She is growing to do so; I can see it in her face. 
I suppose she never speaks to you of her past ?” 

“No; but I am not one to whom she naturally 
would.” 

“No?” smiling; then in an instant grave again 
and puzzled. “ Did you ever notice what terrible 
possibilities there are in her face ?” 

“There are in all beautiful faces,” I said, with 
one of my bad, spiteful feelings, and my gaze so 
firmly fixed upon the great white effigy of King 
George, cut upon the hill-side, that I did not see 
Denis walk on up the pier, though I understood 
it all when my eyes came back to rest upon the 
water-lilies on Selina’s sunshade, as she bore 
down upon me just in time to be too late for my 
companion. It was quite half an hour before I 
could summon courage to follow Denis, thinking 
Miss Keveene would have landed; but when I 
reached the steps he stood looking down, and 
Mary sat in her boat below, calm, cool, debonair 
asever. Howcan I describe this manner of hers, 
any more than I can describe her face? I re- 
member how lamely Uncle Steven had said, “ Oh, 
she’s young, and tall, and dark-eyed”; and as I 
stood looking down upon her, and she looking 
up, I excused Uncle Steven for not trying to go 
beyond this, though she seemed dark-eyed only 
because the gray eyes were shaded by such long 
black lashes. A French assertion came into my 
head: “II faut souffrir pour étre belle,” and with 
it a sense of compensation. Yet what a pang of 
jealousy was in my heart that very hour, when 
Denis, after briefly welcoming me, turned his 
gaze so hurriedly back! I—yes, 1 was jealous, 
though in the first hour I saw her I had felt in- 
clined to cross the room and merely touch her, in 
a sort of gratitude to her for being so pretty! 

It is not her beauty alone which puzzles me, 
and which I can not understand; though there 
is a positive power in the calm grave sweep of 
brow and the beautiful eyes, which contrasts as 
strangely with the sweet tender lips as the natu- 
ral simple girlish manner contrasts with a certain 
indescribable bitterness most ungirl-like. That 
clear look in the gray Irish eyes gives the face a 
wonderful purity and innocence, yet there is a 
fire in them sometimes—indeed, I can not decide 
that it is ever quite absent—so scornful and de- 
risive that it seems to betray years of contempt- 
uous knowledge of the world. Yet though at 
times bitter words are uttered by the beautiful 
lips, and a supercilious expression curves the 
delicate white chin, the girl seems infolded in 
such an unutterable sadness that though when 
I see how her presence charms the men surround- 
ing her 1 am sorry for my sisters, I am always, 
strange to say, sorrier for her. Still I envy her 
often, as I envied this afternoon, the ease with 
which she could refuse all Mr. Vesey’s persua- 
sions to leave her boat. What would I not give 
to be able to speak to him so coolly, so indiffer- 
ently! not like the other girls, gushing and chat- 
ting, and looking amused; for she often frowns 
and rarely smiles; not bridling or coloring, for I 
have not once seen the faintest rose tint on the 
creamy whiteness of her face ; and never taken by 
surprise to tremble and be a fool like myself. It 
must be new to him to be treated with such utter 
indifference, and such plain evidence that he is 
nothing to her, for to so many others he is—not 
nothing. He must see that he is one among 
many to her, that she is the same to all, indif- 
ferent, distant, sarcastic, yet easy, debonair, and 
never really ungracious. It amuses me greatly 
to listen to the various opinions of her, always 
given so freely to me, for I am one of those wo- 
men who are made receptacles of others’ opin- 
ions. All find fault, more or less, yet all seek her 
—I mean all find fault except Denis. He never 
does, however she treats him, and it is by this 
that I know he is growing to love her in the old- 
fashioned way, with single-hearted, entire devo- 
tion. Growing? Has grown; and as I often and 
often say to myself, how could it be otherwise ? 
Not only for the loveliness of her pale face and 
rich dusky hair, the eyes that darken so beauti- 
fully, yet sometimes seem to shine in rays through 
the long lashes, or for that nameless grace that 
makes her ¢he one on whom one’s eyes must rest 
in any group, but even for that contradictory, puz- 
zling bewitchment which perplexes me, and makes 
me sometimes cry to myself, in pettish argument 
against my growing interest in her, “ No, I will 
not grow fond of a woman who is hard and bit- 
ter and untrustful, who believes good of no one, 
and certainly loves no one.” I had agreed with 
Uncle Steven when he spoke of Miss Keveene as 
high-spirited and keen-witted, but I disagreed un- 
comfortably when he added true-hearted. Where 
did he read it, and why could not 1? Yet why 
could I not read its opposite ? 

The girls came up to me—or rather to Denis 
—and talked for some time in their chatty way, 
but through it all Mary sat still in her little boat 
in the corner formed by the pier steps, only look- 
ing up when specially addressed. 

“When any one’s lower lashes curl so much 





down, and the higher ones up, what a pert look 
it gives a face!” observed Clara to me in a whis- 
per; and I tried to smile and assent, because I was 
sorry for them all, seeing that one of Miss Ke- 
veene’s glances was more to Denis than all their 
entertainment and badinage. 

I think it was because he stood so persistently 
ready to assist her that Mary did not show the 
slightest inclination to land, for not till all had 
gone but he, and she must have seen he was not 
to be evaded, did she leave the boat. And then 
she hurried after us, and walked among us, talk- 
ing very little, but when she did, almost cruelly, it 
seemed to me, in jesting cynicisin of the people 
around us, and utterly indifferent to or uncon- 
scious of the very marked observation she elicited, 
even in her plain blue cloth dress, with only a 
band of the same color round her black and white 
sailor hat, and leathern gauntlets half-way up her 
arms. With the bearing of a princess, and that 
lovely face, was it strange that no one could com- 
pare with her among all we met ? 

“‘ How soon people get into the way of staring 
at any new face!” Selina said, as we strolled to 
the esplanade; but of course she knew Mary Ke- 
veene had been as long in Weymouth as we had. 

Just then mother met us, and asked Mary to 
dine with us that evening, while I colored with 
vexation, because I knew she could not accept 
such a very chilling invitation, and took refuge in 
gazing up at the ugly statue a loyal town is rais- 
ing to the King who patronized it. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Oswell, not to-day,” said Mary, 
quietly; and mother tried not to look relieved. 
Even here, as in our Queen Anne house in Chis- 
wick, mother can not resist getting up little din- 
ners for two or three well-selected young men, 
and how can she honestly weleome Mary when 
she can not prevent Archie Gavin turning from 
Reby’s glowing face to gaze into the clear sweet 
depths of Mary’s wonderful eyes, with no atten- 
tion to bestow on others while he needs all his 
not too abundant wits to keep alert in conversa- 
tion with her? Or, worse still, when she can not 
prevent Denis Vesey’s straight, direct gaze pass- 
ing over Selina’s rather unneat wsthetic present- 
ment, and betraying, in a frank and manly way, 
his honest admiration for our guest ? 

“Barbara,” said Mary, rather suddenly, as Denis 
escorted mother over to our rooms, Selina on his 
other side, “ will you come in after your dinner 
and have coffee in my room? They will. spare 
you then, and I’m sick of myself and of Silla.” 

“Who is Silla?” I asked, feebly, while I cogi- 
tated over the possibility of joining her, surprised 
at myself for being so glad. 

““My maid, she calls herself, but sometimes I 
get the fancy she is a dragon perpetually watch- 
ing me, and I fly from her eyes—and her mouth.” 

“Is she so—” 

“So harmless, so industrious, so everything 
that’s meek,” said Mary, withacurt laugh. “She 
is only a dragon to my disordered fancy when— 
wanting solitude, yet hating the self who needs 
must share my solitude—I join her, and let her 
watch me.” 

“ What a curious name Silla is !” 

“Oh, her name is Drusilla, of course. I only 
choose those syllables to remind me that even that 
horror has a lower depth—a Charybdis beyond.” 

““Why do you keep her?” I inquired, in my 
practical way. 

“T am rich, you know, and when my uncle’s 
money came to me, of course I forgot how to do 
anything for myself, as I had done everything for 
three-and-twenty years before. It was an utter 
necessity for me to have a maid. She is Irish, 
with the hideous mouth of the normal Irishwo- 
man, and sometimes, when I watch it, I positively 
tremble lest it should open.” 

“Why did you choose this Drusilla ?” 

“Oh, [like her. You don’t understand. Any 
other maid would be worse.” 

Then I watched her into the great hotel which 
used to be King George’s summer residence, and 
noticed her unconscious reception of the looks of 
interest and admiration given by a little group of 
gentlemen in the portico; and while she went on, 
infolded, as it seemed to me, in a mystery that 
kept her solitary, I wondered how the same girl 
could be so nervously timid toward a mere serv- 
ant, and yet so indifferent to all the men who 
sought her favor. 

It was comparatively early when, our dinner 
over, I went to Miss Keveene’s sitting-room ; for 
we all dine early enough to have a saunter in the 
gardens afterward. Mary was sitting at the win- 
dow when I entered, looking out, though she had 
an old book in her hand, and she went back to 
the same position when she had taken my hat and 
fur collar, and drawn me an easy-chair near her, 
putting her book away. She had ona soft white 
dress, with a band of dead gold satin round the 
waist, and soft falling laces at the neck and wrists, 
and though it was a very simple dress, yet in the 
tender evening light she looked so beautiful that 
even I could scarcely turn my eyes away. I was 
as willing to sit in silence as she was; indeed, it 
is always a treat to me, and not one I can often 
indulge in. It was an exquisite evening, and the 
shrill glad voices of the children could not dis- 
turb the low, slow music of the sea. But though 
I sat looking out, my thoughts were on the beau- 
tiful girlish form near me. Rich, and young, and 
beautiful, yet looking unhappy, as she was look- 
ing then! What use was wealth to her? What 
could it give her save costly clothing, and could 
she look less lovely whatever she wore? Ismiled 
as I thought of the difference from myself, how 
I might spend a fortune on myself, and know it 
wasted ! 

“Tt was kind of you to come,” said Mary at 
last, for a moment arching her white fingers above 
her eyes, as she looked far over the shining wa- 
ters of the Channel, “from your cheerful party.” 

“T like this,” said I, in my usual unvarnished 
manner, waking to the conviction that though I 
was silent I had not been, as is usual with me in 
any society, thinking what I could say. -¥I can 








not listen from our windows. There is so much 
noise within that I can not hear those lapping 
little waves come in to their dreamy end upon 
the shore.” 

“From who knows how far and deep an im- 
pulse!” put in Mary, almost hurriedly. “Can you 
ever feel quite gay by the sea, Barry? Doesn’t 
it.drink all gladness into itself? Yet to-morrow 
it will weary me, laboring with the mighty secret 
it can never tell; longing for the perfect rest it 
can never win. A weary monster, hungry, tire- 
less, homeless, hopeless, endless.” 

“ What different moods you have !” I said, smil- 
ing. ‘ But that is no new thought of mine. I 
sometimes feel you have a different mood for 
every person you speak to.” And this could not 
have been a mere fancy of mine, for she might 
have been twenty girls for the varied verdicts I 
had heard pronounced upon her. 

“The sea is so much to me! I want to die with 
the sound of it in my ears, and the love of it in 
my heart.” 

“You lived near it ?” 

“ Once.” 

“Then went away ?” 

“No. Then ceased to live at all.” 

Icould not answer. I knew many people would 
show a sympathy which would woo her on to con- 
fidence, but I am so awkward! I stop to think, 
and that is fatal. 

“You mean when you grew rich ?” I hazarded 
at last. 

“ When I grew poor,” she corrected, with a pain- 
ful laugh; “years before my Australian uncle’s 
forture came to me as next of kin—to me, a village 
school-mistress on the Irish coast! That was only 
six months ago, but since those other awful days 
—how many years is it? Three long years, and 
I have seen no beauty since in anything or any 
one.” 

“ But then it was different ?” I suggested, stu- 
pidly. 

“Then! Oh, the freshness and gladness of the 
spring, with its promised wealth of bud and bloom 
and verdure! Oh, the scents and tints from those 
cottage windows of mine!—the sunlight on the 
trees or water. Do the wild flowers clothe the 
valleys now all summer-time from the hawthorn 
bloom till the acorns fall? Does the heath make 
the hill-side lovely? Do the birds in very glad- 
ness set to music all the poems of the flowers ? 
Not now,” she said, pushing the dusky hair 
from her white forehead. “They all teach one 
bitter lesson now—love for love, hate for hate, 
life for life.” 

I never had much money at a time, but at 
that moment I would have given all I -had to 
know how to say what would soothe those low, 
concentrated tones, and cool the feverish bright- 
ness of the beautiful eyes. I thought of every- 
thing—a hundred things—and the more I thought, 
the less I knew. Just then there burst an old 
melody from a feeble cornet very much out of 
tune, and this put a commonplace remark into 
my head. 

“You were very much surprised, I suppose, to 
inherit such a fortune ?” 

“Surprised!” The straight delicate brows 
came down into a frown, and I saw then that 
poverty had not taught her the bitterness she 
showed. “It was years too late for surprise for 
me. Barbara, can you imagine such a dreadful 
thing as to wish to be what the apostle holds up 
to man’s horror—‘ past feeling?” 

“T would not like to be so, Mary.” 

“No,” she said, speaking uncertainly, almost 
as if ina dream; “but you have not had heart- 
ache eating your very life, until—until— Can 
you fancy being conscious of such a terrible ca- 
pacity for evil that you don’t know whether you 
will do the evil, or have already done it ?—until 
you don’t know which is worse, the power to do 
the wrong without the will to prevent, or the con- 
sciousness of having done it without the will to 
repent ?” 

“Mary, you want change,” said I, anxiously. 

“Change? No; [have change forever. It is 
rest I want, and sleep. Who says of sleep, ‘A 
heritage, it seems to me, worth being poor to hold 
in fee’? Why, poverty is sometimes as sweet as 
sleep itself. Barbara”—she suddenly rose and 
stretched her hands before her—‘ why do you let 
me talk to you so? When you kindly come to 
cheer me I have no right to even remember what 
Silla calls my bad rest. It will be all right some 
day”—pressing her white fingers on the fringed 
lids—“and I shall sleep. ‘Her goggling eyes 
eternal slumbers shade.’ Is that it? Come, let 
us go out of this great aching place.” 

“Yes,” said I, stupidly, wondering why her 
room should be a great aching place to her, when 
she looked so easily and prettily at home in it, es- 
pecially just then, for a waiter had brought in 
the coffee, and she began daintily presiding at 
the little table she had drawn to her side. 

“We will go out and see the people,” she said, 
but looked the while into the calm fair sky, as 
the music of the band in the gardens came to us 
in softened tones. “ Barry, I have a thought,” 
she went on presently. “I will give a picnic on 
Portland Island. A lunch in the prettiest part 
—if there are any pretty parts—at two o’clock, 
and entire independence of action before and aft- 
er. Will that do, or is it too unconventional? I 
will ask whoever you think your mother and sis- 
ters will like, and will arrange with the waiters 
here; but you and I will go over together early, 
and see the island first, catching a glimpse of the 
convicts, perhaps, we two only, if your mother 
will spare you. We can afterward think how to 
end the day.” 

1 smiled at the notion of there being a doubt 
about mother sparing me, and also at the con 
sciousness that they would all spare Mary as will- 
ingly, both before and after lunch. 

“There,” she went on, as we sipped our coffee, 
“is the imbecile old man and the Hebe-like girl 
hy always walks beside him, Don’t you pity 
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“No,” I said, looking down upon the pretty 
face. “I could pity her if she were plain and 
—growing old.” 

Mary turned sharply and looked into my thin 
plain face. “Only then?” she queried. “Do 
youth and prettiness save us from our greatest 
troubles? The horror of seeing—of watching— 
ah!” with a sudden change, “that girl’s heart is 
full, and she has to walk to and fro, to and fro, 
hours, and hours, and hours, every day; meeting 
girls with lovers, with mothers, with fathers, with 
sisters ; laughing, happy, merry-hearted girls ; and 
she will not know what she has missed till youth 
and prettiness are gone, and a cough and restless 
nights— Barry, are you ever wicked and mean 
enough to wonder why we were any of us born ? 
No, I see you never were. Forgive me, dear. I 
suppose they will be looking for you in the gar- 
dens, especially Mr. Vesey” —with a tender smile, 
as she tried to cheer me. “ Poor boy!” 

“ Boy!” echoed I, astonished, but rather glad 
she had—so unlike herself—brought up Denis’s 
name, because often I should like, for his sake, 
to speak to her of him, if there would not come 
that lump in my throat. ‘One would think you 
forty. Do you know his age, Mary ?” 

“T know,” she answered, in her quietly care- 
less way, “that he is as much older than I am 
as I feel older than he.” 

“ He looks, and is, ten years older than you,” 
I said, stoutly; “and if you knew him better you 
would not utter—would not even listen to—a 
slighting word of him. He lives a very noble 
life, though in the past, through his father’s ex- 
travagance, he has had even poverty to bear.” 
—“Even!” interpolated Miss Keveene, icily de- 
risive-—“ And to bear it nobly requires the very 
highest kind of manliness. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Ah! a plaintive little question to wind up your 
uncharacteristic outburst, and prove you Barbara 
still.” 

“ And then he paid all his father’s debts, and 
now he is at the very top of his profession, and 
you would not believe what good he does both 
in it and in his private life.” 

“No, I should not,” she answered, chillingly. 
“T believe in the good no man does, only the 
harm. Why should we let them come into our 
lives at all?” 

“Yet,” said I, rather surprised at my own sigh, 
“a woman’s life is never complete alone.” 

“It is never spoiled, and darkened, and de- 
stroved alone,” said Mary, rapidly. “ But why 
do you speak so stanchly for Mr. Vesey, yet never 
for. yourself ?” 

“Because his whole heart is set on you,” I an- 
swered, boldly, “ and it is pathetic to me to see the 
changeinhim. Iam sure he never loved before. 
He has been always courteous and kind, and at- 
tentive to women, but never in love.” 

“ Wise Sir Pelleas!” laughed Mary, carelessly. 
“Loved all maidens but no maid, Barry, you 
have your knowledge of men from books, not 
life.” 

“ Of Denis I have knowledge from life,” I said, 
resolutely. ‘ And as for my knowledge of books, 
it is little enough, as Denis himself would tell you. 
Only yesterday I covered myself with confusion 
by mixing up Horne Tooke and Hookham Frere, 
when Denis was talking of one of them. I think 
I considered them one man, but at any rate | did 
not know the difference. I am still as stupid as 
I was twenty years ago, when Denis gave me 
Longfellow’s poems on my birthday, and I opened 
and read the ‘ Village Blacksmith’ first, and was 
so delighted that I wrote ‘ My Favorite’ over it, 
without trying another. How Denis laughed! 
Marv,” I added, earnestly, “do you dislike Mr. 
Vesey 2” ; ; 

“ Yes,” she said, without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Do you hate all gentlemen ?” 

“T hate all gentlemen, and I hate all barristers, 
and as Mr. Vesey is a gentleman as well as a 
barrister, I hate him doubly.” 

“He is immensely respected and sought after 
in his profession,” I put in, idiotically ; for what 
woman ever loved a man for his professional 
success? “ And he is very well off, and a thor- 
ough English gentleman.” 

““T remember,” said Mary, idly, “how a French 
traveller writes of the English young gentleman 
as ‘tall, pale, well-informed, clear, and incisive, 
but too large, and too angular; highly learned, 
and clever, but not a gentleman.’ You can 
not contradict a learned Frenchman, can you? 
Now shall we go? Silla”—to the maid whom she 
had summoned—“ get me a hat and my seal coat.” 

“Where is it, then, Miss Mary?” asked the 
young Irish woman, placidly ; ‘‘’tisn’t in the bed- 
room, without it’s here.” 

“ Why, Mary,” I cried, when Silla had left the 
room, and we had both had a laugh, “ you can 
not mean that you ever feel afraid of her ?” 

“Sometimes,” said Mary, coolly. “ But then 
I should be afraid of anybody—sometimes.” 

As we waiked along the parade her silence was 
gone, and she talked, as I had often heard her, 
with cold light cynicism of the people whom we 
met, and did not seem even aware of the glances 
of admiration that followed her. Everybody 
seemed to be in the gardens, as usual, and Mary 
was won from me at once. It was but natural. 
I am accustomed to sit aside and look and listen, 
and I can interest myself in my own quiet, spec- 
tator-like way. This evening it amused me much 
to listen to the many criticisms of Mary Keveene, 
as she passed and repassed, with that prettily 
indolent air that has no inertness, and is so dif- 
ferent from Selina’s languor. When she ceased 
to walk, and came and sat by me,I thought it 
could only be for a little time, and that she would 
soon accede to one of the frequent requests to 
“take another turn”; but she said “ No” persist- 
ently to the gentlemen who asked her, equally 
coldly and easily, yet, it seemed to me, differently 
to all, and still sat near me, silent, and with her 
head half turned away. She wore a lacey white 
hat with a mass of soft feathers weighing down 
the broad brim, and this hid all from me save the 
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curve of a round white cheek, the curl of the 
beautiful lashes, and the profile of a delicate lit- 
tle chin. 
suited her so well as this big hat, with its brim 
pinched into curious dents and curves; but then 
I had always thought every fresh thing she wore 
became her better than the last, because to each 
she lent her own exquisite grace and beauty. 

Suddenly—so suddenly, I fear, as to show her 
that I started—she turned with a heavy sigh, 
and broke this silence which before to-day had 
been unusual with her—broke it in that sweetly 
careless way of hers which, though cold, is never 
unfeeling. And as she did so there came over 
me the curious sensation that she and I were 
drifting from the people around us—a ridicu- 
lously romantic notion for any one so common- 
place as I. Next moment I saw that Archie and 
Uncle Steven had sat down upon her other side. 

“Have you offended Vesey, Miss Keveene ?” 
Archie asked her. “He does not look too amia- 
ble to-night.” 

“Tt is the bottle green coat,” said Mary, briefly. 

“T like the coat, and he looks the handsomest 
man here,” I put in, with very tremulous warmth ; 
and Mary laughed. 

“A matter of opinion,” asserted Archie. “I 
must own I have occasionally heard some curi- 
ous and not too complimentary remarks touching 
Vesey’s appearance.” 

“Trust you English!” said Uncle Steven, too 
shrewd not to see through Archie’s jealousy. “If 
we men have sense enough to vary our costumes 
between the dog-days and December we excite 
all kinds of remark. Why, I’ve seen the ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States walk a 
whole mile down Broadway with his coat over 
his arm, fanning himself with a huge palm-leaf, 
and no one looking surprised or quizzical in the 
very slightest degree.” 

“Oh, Vesey doesn’t care how people look at 
him. He cares neither for the voice nor the eye 
of the public,” said Archie, in a tone I hated. 
“Why, Miss Keveene, I saw him one winter morn- 
ing actually himself sweeping the snow from be- 
fore the door of his own house in Kensington.” 

“He would look a gentleman doing that,” said 
Uncle Steven, bluntly; “and a man is a noodle 
who lets his muscles rust.” 

“But a man might find other ways of exercis- 
ing his muscles,” suggested Miss Keveene. 

“So he does—many ways ; and I'l! tell you that 
an hour after I heard of his sweeping the snow— 
and there was a reason for that—I heard him 
playing, making his fine old grand piano talk, as 
Gavin would give the world to be able to do. 
That's the music I like, as I smoke there in the 
half-light without any jarring words. He may 
play what he chooses—it is all good—but per- 
haps I am fondest of Schubert's sonatas.” 

“Schubert's sonatas according to Denis,” whis- 
pered Mary to me; but of course I could not 
smile, it sounded so unkind. 

“Tean fancy, Miss Keveene,” said Archie, at- 
tempting to speak low, “how exquisitely you 
play.” 
“I do not play at all,” she answered, coolly, 
just as Denis joined us and drew a chair near. 


I began to think nothing had ever | 
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I actually envied her her indifference over risking 
Denis Vesey’s contempt for her deficiency in a 
talent, or rather an accomplishment, now so uni- 
| versal, 
| “Then, of course, you would make a good list- 
| ener,” observed Archie, maliciously, when Uncle 
Steven left us. 
| “No, indeed. Ithink one of the saddest sights 
| in this sad world is a room full of guests who, 
all yearning the while to listen to themselves, sit 
gazing ‘intensely nowhere’ while some one else 
performs, and then have to buzz approval, wheth- 
er felt or unfelt, while their thoughts—” 

“*Do often lie too deep for tears,’” quoted 
| Denis, in an odd way, as if he, gazing at her as he 
| was, had read her speech differently from what 

we had, and did not hesitate to let her see this. 
| But Mary might not even have heard, for the un- 
concerned manner in which she spoke to me. 

“ Barry, look at those gorgeous pink dresses. 
I see now that the use of these sea-side prome- 
nades is to give us platforms on which to wear 
out our tarnished evening attire.” 

“Those are devoted sisters,” said I, angry with 
| her inconsiderate remark, and therefore looking 

quite cordially upon the two girls in the ridicu- 

lous pink silk elaborations. 
| “ The lady with them is French,” resumed Mary, 

calmly critical, and unmoved by my fleeting wrath. 

“Do you notice how seldom Frenchwomen have 

any bones or any starch? Their laces and silks 

are limp, their forms indescribably malleable.” 

“Not to mention plain in this instance, too,” 
supplemented Archie, while Denis looked straight 
out among the crowd with perfectly grave, stern 
lips. 

“You should be the last to say it, Mr. Gavin,” 
said Mary. “ According to Byron, no man under 
thirty ought to know there is a plain woman in 
the world. Though ’’—cynically—“ he knew it, of 
course—no one better.” 

Then I spoke, but hurriedly and awkwardly, as 
is my way, and seizing on the first thing I saw, 
because Denis’s gaze troubled me. “ Aren’t those 
two old gentlemen sociable, having their Bath- 
chairs wheeled side by side ?” 

“Oh yes; I passed them just now,” said Mary, 
“and—yes, they seemed very friendly and sociable 
and interesting—exceedingly so. One asked, ea- 
gerly, ‘How much? how much? and the other 
said, with intense and thoughtful mournfulness : 
‘Only seven per cent. No more, I fear—no more.’ 
Yes, they know how to thorougily enjoy their 
holiday, you see.” 

| “You think very meanly of your fellow-crea- 
tures, Miss Keveene,” observed Archie, bending to 
her in his ridiculous way, as if he were telling her 
a secret. 

“Or rather speak disparagingly of them,” 
amended Denis, quietly; and at that moment 
Archie answered a signal from Selina, and joined 
her gay group. “When I saw you last night, 
Miss Keveene, gazing into that feebly lighted 
room where there was a lonely child, you looked 
as if you longed to go and take her away—into 

| happiness.” 
| “She was learning lessons,” explained Mary, 


| _ Now I do play, though very seldom asked ; but 
| 


without the faintest blush, though there was a 
tell-tale tenderness both in his voice and eyes. 
“T was a school-mistress for many years, and so 
I know that lessons are hard.” 

“And you did long to comfort her ? 
it. Yet you speak now as if—” 

“Oh, I often look into the windows,” she in- 
terrupted, negligently, “when a light allows me. 
It is one of my idle habits. In one window not 
far from here there is an old couple always to- 
gether—always. It positively fills me with ter- 
ror to see them so wrapped up in each other.” 

“Why?” I inquired, in my usually prosaic 
way, though I was quite sure Mary had shivered 
as she spoke. 

“Why?” she echoed, her eyes actually seem- 
ing ablaze behind the wonderful lashes as she 
gazed into the calm gold band above the western 
horizon. “‘ When the wrench comes, what will they 
do? People don’t go hand in hand even to 
heaven. One must be left. What were we 
speaking of before? Oh”—in a quite changed 
tone—“ the windows I so meanly look into, as Mr. 
Vesey reminded me. Barry, there are two quite 
up in the town, in no fashionable part, and all 
day long and all night, I believe—at any rate 
whenever I have passed—there’s a woman sewing 
in one and a man writing in the other, both pale 
and solitary, each working hard all day near the 
window, and at night burning one feeble candle. 
The problem constantly worrying me is, why 
don’t they meet and burn the two candles in 
one room? Think of that advantage, as well as 
the rent saved.” 

“ And the cheery relief of having one another 
to speak to,” added Denis, smiling. “ Does not 
that view commend itself to you with the saving 
gained ?” 

“ No,” said Mary, recklessly ; “ my life has been 
devoted to saving, and I appreciate that advan- 
tage best. Besides, after all, they would most 
probably not work half so well disturbed by each 
other. Each would mar the other’s work.” 

“T do not know why they should,” Denis said, 
gravely. “I believe people are, as a rule, better 
than we think them—even better than they 
think themselves—and it does us no harm to 
idealize.” 

A little silence, my brain following with a per- 
sistent “O willow, willow, waly,” to the accom- 
paniment of the band, while I fretted over these 
sudden changes in the girl whom Denis loved, 
and her heedless revelation of captious censorious 
thoughts. Then she went calmly on. “ Opposite 
to the Bristol Hotel, where I staid after landing, 
there was the house of a young physician, and 
you can never believe what its windows cost me, 
Barbara. My firm belief is that he had not a 
single patient, yet surely he did all that was pos- 
sible toward getting them. He had flowers in 
the windows, bought freshly every morning, I am 
sure, regardless of expense, and pretty statuettes 
always turned unselfishly to face the street. He 
had a model servant kept on purpose to answer 
the bell the moment it rang, and far too superior 
to do anything else ; and he awaited them all day, 
and burned a great red lamp all night to allure 
them. Beyond these weariful outlays, what could 
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he do? He could scarcely go out and knock down 
a rich old lady that he might take her home and 
cure her; and if he had tried to propagate scarlet 
fever in the town it would, of course, only have 
seized the very poor, who could not pay. Barry, 
don’t look at me as if I were a lunatic. It was 
a most tangled sensation really; for how could I 
wish patients for this poor fellow, who did his 
best to get them, without wishing suffering to 
somebody ?” 

“T think it was his solitude affected you,” said 
Denis, quietly, “though you profess to love it 
When we drove to Lulworth yester- 
day you isolated yourself all the time, even in 
the storm, yet I can not help fancying you were 
alarmed.” 

“You found me very soon,” she said, in her 
cold, gentle way, “but I can not fancy even a 
thunder-storm making me alarmed.” Then there 
fell over the beautiful face a strange momentary 
shadow, which haunts me a little queerly, as if 
just for that second I had had a glimpse of Ma- 
ry’s past—or future. 

“And you think solitude is better than the 
union between two?” Denis asked it very gen- 
tly, gazing in his earnest way straight into her 
face, while I turned aside, looking in a vacant 
manner among the lights on the esplanade. 

“ Indeed I do,” she answered, with perfect ease. 
“T have a most pious horror of what Queen Mary 
calls that sort of religion.” 

“ Love, you mean ?” asked Denis; and just then 
the two red beacons looked to me like eyes grown 
blood-shot from long looking out upon the eruel 
horrors of the sea. 

“Marriage, she meant, did she not? As for 
love,” Mary went on, unconcernedly, though she 
must have seen, as I did, that strange perplexity 
which I had noticed more than once before in 
his steadfast regard of her, “I was reading only 
this very evening some words I remember, and 
that are very true: ‘Sir, quoth I, your age doth 
not yet bear that you should perfectly know what 
love meaneth. It is the foolishest thing, the 
most impatient, most hasty, and most without re- 
spect, that can be.’ ” 

“ Who says that ?” I asked, wishing I had taken 
cognizance of the old book I had found her read- 
ing. 

“A very clever statesman—one who well knew 
the world.” 

“] think,” said Denis, in his quiet, earnest 
way, ‘‘ that One who knows the world as no states- 
man ever knew it yet has given us love as the 
highest impulse of our lives, knowing exactly 
what those lives need.” 

“Tt has not been given to me at all,” said 
Mary, coldly; and ‘Twenty love-sick maidens 
we” went the harassing words in my brain to the 
air from a dozen instruments, while we were all 
silent. Presently others joined us, and we went 
to walk until the day slowly and beautifully died, 
when Mary Keveene and I once more together 
sat. Then Denis came up to us, asking, quietly, 
and I thought for him a little proudly, if it were 
not late enough to leave. I rose at once, though 
Mary took no notice. ‘ 

“Do you know, Miss Keveene,” he said, with 
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glance at her which I had noticed 
gh I fancied he could only s 
te profile of chin and cheek, 


that puzzle 
many times, tho 
as I could, the d 
and a glimpse of the round white throat, “ your 
face gives ne back a strange haunting memory 
which I can not grasp. Can you help me ?” 

“No,” she said, and then was silent; while I, 
watching her, 
blush, which saddened me as if it told of pain, 
yet was most beautiful, never touching her fore- 
head, but seeming to brighten and deepen the 
red of her sweet sensitive lips. 

“Do you know Devon?” he went on in his 
quiet, courteous way. 

“No,” she said, answering readily, but without 
looking at him, as I should have done in my prosy 
way. And then she added, slowly and stiffly, 
“Why do you ask ?” 


saw, to my astonishment, a slow 


| 
| 
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LITTLE 


“It is my own county; my father’s place was 
explained, “and I was only going 
You do not 


there,” he 
back in my thoughts for a clew. 
know it?” 


” 


‘And you ean give me no solution of this odd 


* she repeated; and then I found that 
white as her face had always been, save for that 
one momentary blush, it could grow whiter still ; 
and I doubted whether I could indeed have real- 
ly seen that soft pink color where there was so 
sorrowful a pallor now. 

“You forgive me?’ he questioned, gently, as 
she rose; but she only bent her head and walked 
away in silence, I at her side, though of no use 
or comfort to her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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LITTLE MIM. 
T. readers of Dickens will recognize in this 
graphic picture the little deaf. » heroine 
of one of his most touching Christmas tales, Doe- 
tor Marigold, looking, indeed, as if she might 


have escaped from the wild-beast show in the | 
| tattered, unkempt condition in which she was | 


rescued from her cruel step-father, the showman. 


We can well believe that the transition to the | 
Cheap Jack’s cart seemed palatial luxury to the | 
poor neglected child, and that the fatherly ten- | 
derness with which he adopted her in the place | 


of h 
tals. 


3s lost Sophy made her the happiest of mor- 
And as it is more blessed to give than re- 


ceive, he had his reward in her love, which bright- | 


| ened his lonely, humble life, and gave him a new 
! prescription for happiness. 


MOOSE-SHOOTING. 
Gadi 
i &-~ sketch shows a 
Northern Maine, 
weeks in tracking mo 
perienced Indian gt 
was a rude log cabin 


illustration on page 44. 
scene in th 
where the artist s] V 

an @X- 
Their permanent camp 
1 the 


of game, 


, Accom pans UV 
whene scourt 
woods, sometimes meeting an : lance 
and at others passing d: The 
picture illustrates the moment when, after a long 
and silent march through the wilderness, carefully 
following the trail, they have at last come in sight 
of the prey. By a gesture the Indi 
while the 
gun to take aim. That the 
we see from the noble animal 
corner, 


s without 


in points out 
| his 
as successful 


¢ dead in the 


the moose, raises 
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Ladies’ Muffs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on double page. 


Tur muff Fig. 1 is made of dark green cloth, lined 
with satin of the same color, which projects in a shirred 
frill at the ends, and trimmed with two three-inch 
bands of gray fur. A piece of cloth nineteen inches 
long and nine wide is required to make it. Dark green 
satin ribbon three inches wide is drawn through it, 
and tied on the outside in a bow. 

The satchel muff, Fig. 2, is made of dark brown 
plush and satin. A piece of plush ten inches wide and 
twenty-four long is lined with a thin layer of wadding, 
turned in an inch all around, and faced with a three- 
inch bias strip of satin at the short ends. It is then 
lined with satin ; a box-pleated frill of double satin an 
inch and a half wide is set in between the plush and 
lining along the sides to two inches and a half from 
the ends, and a satin pocket is let in between the ont- 
side and lining at the end which forms the back of 
the muff when it is folded over. The short ends are 
bronght together, and the long sides are joined where 
they are left bare of the frill; a satin frill is set into 
the top, which forms the opening to the pocket, and 
the muff is gathered into a space of seven inches on 
each side by elastic braid. A satin ribbon bow is on 


the front. 
Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Tne cap Fig. 1 is made of black Spanish lace. It 
has for a foundation a crescent-shaped frame of black 
stiff net, measuring eleven inches around, three inches 
wide at the middle, and sloped narrower toward the 
ends. The frame is wired and bound, and a small 
puffed crown made of Spanish net is joined to it. The 
whole is surrounded with two rows of pleated lace, on 
which strands of jet beads are set, and a tea-rose and 
leaves are fastened on the left side. The frame of the 
cap Fig. 2 is similar in shape to that of Fig. 1, but 
measures fifteen inches around, The cream-colored 
Jace draped on this frame is fashioned into a scarf a 
yard and a quarter long; a strip of lace four inches 
wide is taken for the centre, and surrounded with 
similar i.ce gathered. A pearl bead ornament is set at 
the middle of the front. The cap Fig. 3 has a round 
stiff net frame, the ends of which are held together at 
the back by a band two inches long. The crown con- 
sists of a piece of rose-bud brocade eight inches long 
and seven wide, which is pleated at the edge, and joined 
to the frame. Two rows of wide pleated lace are set on 
the frame, and a bow of similar lace at the back of the 
cap. A cluster of rose-buds is at the left side. 


Borders for Dresses, Wrappings, etc.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 


See illustrations on double page. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is an appliqué lace which may be 
executed in white or black. A strip of Surah silk is 
fastened on a strip of fine net, and the embroidery is 
worked through both materials with floss silk, after 
which the Surah is cut away from between the figures, 
and both net and Surah from around the edge. Fig. 2 
is embroidery in chenille and beads worked on a silk 
or satin ground. Worked on a color, the chenille and 
beads are both of the same or else a slightly darker 
shade than the ground, On a black ground black che- 
nille and jet are used. 


Portable Foot-Muff.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on double page, 


Tus foot-muff, which is light and easily carried, is 
designed for use in church, riding, travelling, etc. It 
is made of black leather lined with fur, and consists of 
a straight piece twelve inches wide and twenty-four 
long, which is folded over so as to form a pocket eight 

inches and a half dee p. A leather cord edges the side, 
and a band of thick fur is set around the upper edge. 

When in use the projecting upper part is connected to 
the pocket with cord loops and buttons; and when 
rolled up, the loop seen in Fig. 2 is drawn over a but- 
ton on the outside. A leather handle is attached to 
the back five inches from the upper edge. 


Opera Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on front page. 


Tur front of the strawberry red capote bonnet shown 
in Fig. 1 is of velvet; a smooth facing is on the inside, 
and two wide bias scarfs are folded across the outside, 
and caught down at the ends with steel and gilt cres- 
cents. The back, which is illustrated on page 41, is 
made of bias satin in short, pleated, interlaced pieces. 
Three red ostrich plumes are on the right side. The 
strings are of four-inch ottoman ribbon. The fan has 
an ebonized frame with gilt ornamentation, and a red 
satin leaf decorated with a cluster of pansies in em- 
broidery, and bordered with gold-lace. 

The light bine chenille bonnet, Fig. 2, has a stiff 
frame, on which the chenille, which is taken double 
and twisted, is sewed down in straight rows on the 
brim, and spirally on the crown, The short pleated 
cape at the back is of light blue velvet embroidered 
in colora, and with an edging of gold-lace set inside 
the bottom. Two similar yrs of velvet, joined and 
gathered, form a large Alsacian bow on the front, 
which is fastened down with fancy gilt pins. A bird 
in flame-color and brown is on the left side. Strings 

of wide ottoman ribbon. The fichu is of cream-color- 
ed silk gauze trimmed with Oriental lace, flat around 
the outside, and in full jabots down the front. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORK. 

Dr. G. W. Cor.inxs, Tipton, Ind., says: “1 used it in 

nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with good results.”-—{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
TurEE shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Bessiz Darwine’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Jouw Perarir, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besstx Dar.ina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrier, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—f{ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest de gree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnert’s FLavonrine 
Exreaors are the best.—LAdv.] 





Tux most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and letter paper is Caswell, Massey & Co.'s 
Violet Orris, 1121 Broadway. —[{Ade.} 





©. C, Suayne, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
geud Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—(4 Adv.) 
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A Sore Turoat, Covan, or Corp, if suffered to pro- 
gress, results in serious pulmonary affections, often- 
times incurable. ‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” reach 
directly the seat of the disease, and give instant relief. 
—{Adv.] 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH | 1199 Broadway, near a? St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St., Brookly 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES { 43 Norn charles St., Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaved or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
ekill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


” GENERAL PURCHASING ‘AGE NCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
| P. O. Box 2600, New York City. 





























HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York./ 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS and SCISSORS, 
W Diamond Edge Warranted, are the most 
durable. “ The best are the cheapest.” 

Ask your merchant to get them for you. 












or we will send for $1.25, postpaid, 
a pair of Family Shears, 8 inches in 
| length, full nickel - plated, or maroon 
| japanned handles, $1.00. Address 

| Henry Sey mour Cutlery ry Co.,HOL YOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 











5 Pretty Chromo Cards, < 

name in our new type, 
10c, Six durable Tea Spoons infancy case, $0c. , or 10 packs of 
cardsand the spoons for $1. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Agent's beautiful Sample Album, 25c. 
Clinton &Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask Druggists for ‘‘ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, reaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


Address 











FURS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
MUFFS, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, 
FUR RUGS AND ROBES. 


U6. GUNTHER SOM}, 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





























RITE Digg AGENT HEAR? 
———- TOUS. 
EWHOME SEWING 
—— VIACHINE CO. 
SquareN:’ CHICAGO. ILL. 








ORANGE MASS. OR ATLAN 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN MORLEY. 


A series of short biographical and critical 
sketches, characterized by terseness of style, ad- 
mirable description, and discriminating judgment. 


Samvet Jounson.... By Leslie Stephen. 
Epwarp Grppgon......By J.C. Morison. 
Sir Watrer Scorr...By R. H. Hutton, 
SHELLEY By John A, Symonds. 
Hume. ... By T. H. Huxley. 
GoupsmirH.........By William Black. 
Dante, Deroz.....By William Minto. 
Ropert Burns....By Principal Shairp. 
SPENSER. ..» By Dean Church. 
Tuackeray......By Anthony Trollope. 
Burke . By John Morley. 
MILTon. 3y Mark Pattison. 
SourTHeY... 3y Edward Dowden. 
HAwTHORNE. . By Henry James, Jr. 
Cuavcer..By Adolphus William Ward. 
BuNYAN...... ..-By James A. Froude. 
Cowperr..........-By Goldwin Smith. 
ALEXANDER Popg...By Leslie Stephen. 


. By John Nichol. 


ee 


ES BPP 


ee ee . By gg Fowler. 
Worpswortn..... By F. W. H. Myers. 

SPMWOOW GS ocaikc sca cnie By Saintebary. 
LABDOR.. 0.06535 er By Sidney ¢ ‘olvin. 


De Quincey.......By David Masson. 
Cuartes Lams.....By Alfred Ainger. 
BENTLEY..............bBy R. C. Jebb. 
Dickxens.......By Adolphus W. Ward. 
Gray..........By Edmund W. Gosse. 
Swirt. ...++By Leslie Stephen. 
STROM, o:6's0'0.0'0, 0700 . By H. D. Traill. 
MacavuLay .. By J. C. Morison, 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


oor eens 


Other volumes in preparation, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 














SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Of every description, selected with judgment and taste. 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


Send five 3c. stampe for new set of 
CARDS imported cards, ** UMBRELLA.” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St, N. Y. 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
$1.50 per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face ‘Pow - 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. ae Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and #1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
oe and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brow n, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $1 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New. 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
eomfort, improving 
the looks of young 
and old charmingly. 

MY PERFECTION, 

OR 

WATEHR WAVE, 

with the improved elastic springs, 

no hair-pins or hair nets required, 
from $3 00 upward. 
THE 


NOVELTY OR LANGTRY BANG, 
very becoming; does not rip or 
tear. Money refunded if not natu- 
rally curly. All Front Pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. each. 
Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 

uine gray, warranted cheaper than any other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVATOR. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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[PEARLS vie MOUTH | 
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| BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | { 
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ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH “BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth whirr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


SOLD BY DREUGGISTS. 
Nirs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable success 0! 
this charming article of adorn- 
Ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
y TENC E. COMFORT ani DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR 

ANCE given toevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to thore who 
have lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
hose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 

! ral natural curly hairthey cannot getout of wave, 
AND FEATURE they bave no 



































y LL. OTHER waves and crimps— 
ign wh the doing away with crimping pins and the 
danger of RUINING one's own bair is very importantto every 
lady who VALUES ber personal beauty and the OPINIONS 
of her friends. PRICES, from 6G t@. G1 ( Blonds and Gray, 
. Alan, the most ELEGANT ASSOR 
6 WITCHE ; from $5 to $60. GRAY HAIR A SPE. 
CIALTY, Remember these goods can ONLY BE FOUND 
st my Headqnarters, 32 EAST 14TH ST. N. V8 
568 Washington S Cat- 


alogue. Goods sent 0. 0, D., with petviieges Stonamamatine. 











1OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat- tails 
IN can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue, 


GOOD COFFEE io: 


Sagnte Fratte os Bros? r day, at —— 


ucinnati, Ohio, 
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HOUSEKEEPING ‘GOODS 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 10% cents. 
4-4 Lonsdale Muslin, 8% cents. 
Wide Utica Sheetings at reduced prices. 
Bleached Huck Towellings, 23-inch, 
15 cents; reduced from 25 cents. 
ee Glass Towellings, 20-inch, 
12% cents; reduced from 18 cents. 
Fancy Huck Towels, centre mesterms, 
$3 00 per doz.; former price $4 00 
Fancy Momie Towels, Knotted Pringe, 
$6 00 per doz.; former price $12 00. 
Great Bargains in Damask and Napkins, 
8-4 Bleached Damasks, $1 00 per yard, 
5-8 German Napkins, $1 50 per yare. 
3-4 German Napkins, $1 90 per yard. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 
NEW YORK, 


TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The dye of these silks is put through a special process, 
which extracts all greasy substance and renders the 
material softer and more durable than the qualities 
hitherto produced. Some shininess, after good wear, 
is absolutely tnavoidable, being incidental to all ma- 
terials made of twisted yarn, whether in wool, cotton, 
or silk; but this make, being free from all oily sub- 
stance, is only liable to the shininess caused by fric- 
tion, and good wear is guaranteed. 

N. B.—The genuine Proof Silks 
inches wide. 


Grease 


are 244 


TAPISSIER FRERES’ 


GREASE PROOF SILK. 


The London Queen and London Weldon’s Journal say : 


“This silk gives every satisfaction, both as to rich- 


ne 8s, durability, and price, it being a special make, free 
from deleterious compositions 
Messrs. Tarissien Frenes will replace any length 


complained of as not fulfilling the advantages claimed. 
Demand with each purchase the blue ticket guaran- 
teeing wear, 





FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS. 


New Style Dolls! 


Eight inches tall, with beautiful life-like 
features, pretty curls and blue , or 
bangs and dark eyes, 10c, each, twofor 15c., 
which includes dresses with each doll. 
1 doz. doils and 12 different dresses for T5c., 
New Year's Bo ok, FREE! 

» OFFER Every person 
will receive two dolls, also 25 
“* Beauties,” gold and silver bow cards, 
very stylish, with your name in elegant 
new style type. (Stamps taken.) 


U.S. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for 
Veedle Work, Kensinaton Embroider 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitied 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 
“, Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to mike South Ken- 
jton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather 
Stitches, ete. Price 36 cts 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITC Hi 
va cabal and etc. Borders, C 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Leer, 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price 26 cts. 
terns, l0c. Spectra. Orrer -All for 18 3c 
J. 


1883. 


HARPER 









eyes 


sending 25c 


Artistic 


i , directions 





at? 


PATTERNS 
wrners, Flowers, 
Elephant, Comie 
4 Tidy Pat- 
Stamps. 

, Lynn, Mass. 


1883. 


PERIODICA 





Per Xear: 

HARPER'S MAGAZINK............. $4 00 
HARPEWS WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE vove pub ALions, incwaedel 00 
Any TWO above named .. ‘ cove § 
HARPER'S YOt x PROP rer eT ee 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZIN - 
HARPER'S YOUNG. PEOPLE Hv e%s ee 
HARPER’ FRANKLIN SQl ski LIBRARY, 

One Ties (52 Nuimbers) . juxewe ae 

Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Wrrek:y and Bazan begin with 
the first numbers for Ja uy, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorie with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year, 

Subse il be entered with the Number of 
each Peri 





al current at the time of receipt of order, 
except In cases where the subscriber otherwise di 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youna 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


rects, 
Pori.e sent on 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 








a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fict , and Poe prices 
ranging fr 2m 10 to 25 ceuts per number, list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library wil) be tarnished 


gratuitousiy on applica atiou to Harren & Beorvuess, 


Remittances should ree made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 

a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
c ents in Posts age Sta amps, 


Ti PERFLU OU s EL AIR. 

Mme. Julian? * Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and perms all 
annoying Gietig dremeente from the L 1 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., 





bentiy 












ALL MUSICAL PEOPL 7 


Will find it to their interest to send for the Musical 
Herald. Sample copy, 3c.; $1.50 per year. Get the 
best. MucioaL Herarp Co., Franklin Square, Boston. 


$66 soc ante 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


In order to reduce stock previous to the semi- 
annual inventory, we will offer at Greatly 
Reduced Prices for the balance of the sea- 
son Paris-made and those of our own Manu- 
factured Garments, Dinner and Carriage 
Evening Toilets, Cloaks, 
&c. Also, Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits, Cloaks, Ulsters, &c., &e. 


Costumes, Suits, 


Dolmans, Circulars, 





Broadway and {9th St. 


RY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


er Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All teed for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 


Dress atthe, Segal Zrisgings, Hostery, 
Uw aby ancy «, Ladies’ Dresses, bn md 
Inderwear, Ties, oo Gente’ “¥urniahin G 


Infante’, Boyw’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, a 
a - and ‘ I toPriNG GUIDE” free on application. 
DOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St, 


v Please say where‘ you saw this Advertisement. 


HARPER'S BAZAR» 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility, 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are 

contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hagrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
$5 to $20 
50 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co. » Portland, Maine. 
All New Chromo Cards for 83, name on, We. or 40 
Gold and Silver, 10c. J. B. Husten, Nassau, N.Y. 


GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. | 





not interested in nor responsible for any | 


Philada. ae] 


| « 





DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short aud Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 





LADIES DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 
4 FOR EMBROIDERY WORK! 
5 Srampine Parrenns for Kensington, Outline and 
Braid Work. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, 
Directions for Stamping and Working. Aut for twenty 
8c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lyx Lynn, Mass. 





1c. 8 Send 10c. for five complete pieces of 
vocal and instrumental music, tull size, 
best paper. Would cost $2 at any “° usic 
store. Woodward & Co.,$19 B’ way, N » - 
ANTED LADY ~ CANVASSE RS EVE RYY WHERE 
to handle a FAST-SELLING NOVELTY. Those 


now employed averaging $3 00 By per day. Send 
for circulars. FORT INDUSTRY MANUPFACTU- 
RING CO., 110 Reade Street, New York City. 





Send two oe. stamps to C, TOLLNE NE R, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele 

gant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
Latest Designs | for fall and winter. 


A GENTS WANTED to sell M‘Clintock & 


Strong’s Religious Uyclopedia and other 


popular subscription books. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York. 
] BY RETURN as full description of 
FREE! Moopy’s NEw TalLor System of Dress 
CurTiNe.. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 
BOOK- KEEPING and the details of office 
work taught by corre- 


spondence. For circulars, address THE N ATIONAL 
SCHOOL FOR _BOOK- KEEP ING, New York City. 








Co Goods for Patchwork. Elegant 
Vs: les. 


Send 10¢, for Sample Pieces, 
8 GEM SILK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


XNARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 
/ 8-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


12 AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
BIC dress J. E. SHEPARD PAY 
‘& | €O., Cincinnati, o. 
OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. 


It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, 15c. 


OPI UM: Mor nine Habit Cured in 10 








. Guaranteed athome, Ad- 








-L. te, D., Lebanon, Ohio. 








Eleg gant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 





to 2 Jays. No Pay until Cured, 


with name, 10e. SNOW & co. ., Meriden, Ct. 









Patents 
applied for in 


America. 









































Stumps 
taken. ) 








Use Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair 












The Highest form of Electricity. 


Are now writhing in Disease, all of whom date the 


DAMP OR COLD FEET. 


** Keep the feet warm and the head cool ” is an axiom 
as old as the hills and yet is as true to-day as at any 
period in the world’s history. 


FERRIC ODYLINE INSOLES 


ao LUDING CONSU ye ION, LIVER AND KID- 
EY 
GOUT, NERVOUS ¢ OMP LAINTS, PARALYSIS, &c. 

Stand on ice all day, yet have WARM FEET by wearing 


Pe a an impossibility, nearly every form of 


ARME NTS 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the Ferric 
Odyline M’f’g Co., 
ilies, 6 pair for #2 50. 

for lady or gentleman. 


and Flesh Brushes, Price $3 each. 




















ERRIC ODYLINE, 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


THOUSANDS OF PERSONS 


contraction of their different Maladies from 
the catching of a cold from 


WILL PREVENT OR CURE 
NEARLY EVERY 
FORM OF DISEASE, 

TROUBLES, 


ATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 





Ferric Odyline Insoles, 


PRICE ONLY 
00 CTS. PER PAIR. 





anentty cured by FERRIC ODYLINE 
FERRIC ODYLINE. 


Mysterious law our world controls, 
To man unknown, by all unseen, 
But science circumscribed the poles, 
And were us Ferric Odyline. 


The ills to which our flesh is heir 

Vill cease to scourge our human being, 
For gaunt disease cannot be w 

Is used the Ferric Odyline, 


The deadly drugs of other days 
Prescribed by honest men have been, 
But now the folly of their way, 
They see in Ferric Odyline, 


The price 
will be re- 
turned in 


Rheumatic pains endured for years, 
A Chronic Cough or Hardened Spleen, 
And Asthina always disappears 
Beneath the Ferric Odyline, 


every case 
where they 
do not give 


Consumption’s glassy eye no more 
g satisfaction. 


Shall lighten up the dying scene, 
For all her dreaded powers are o’er 
When faced with Focte Odyline. 





Neuralgic pains distract the sense, 

And sleepless nights may intervene, 
But Nature gives her recompense 

iu soothing Ferric Odyline. 


When business cares o’ertax the brain, 
And leave the body lank and lean, 
Would you your nervous force regain, 
Then wear the Ferric Odyline. 


However cold the clime may be, 
shes damp or mountains green, 





from Chills are ever free 
When soled with Ferric Odyline. 


From youth’s first dawn to hoary age 
The fertile fiel is of life we glean, 

And on the world’s historic page 

We'll fix the Ferric Odyline. 







842 Broadway, New York. ‘To fam- 
State size wanted and whether 


Agents wanted in every town. 

















A SPLENDID COMBINATION 


OF 


Art and Literature. 


Price, 75 cents. 


TAREER CHRISTMAS, 


Pictures and Papers, done by the Tile 
Club and its Friends. 32 
pages (page double the size of Har- 
PERS WEEKLY page), with two-page 
Supplement. 


Literary 


AUTHORS. | ARTISTS 

G. W. CURTIS, E. A. ABBEY, 
W. D. HOWELLS, C. 8. REINHART, 
T. B. ALDRICH, G@. H. BOUGHTON, 
MARK TWAIN, F. DIELMAN, 
E. C. STEDMAN, R. 8. GIFFORD, 
‘* UNCLE REMUS,” A. QUARTLEY, 
THOS. HARDY, W. M. CHASE, 

&o., &., &o. &o., &o, &o, 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

It keeps up the American reputation for pro- 
ducing “big things.” This Christmas number is 
not ouly the biggest but the best thing that we 
have seen in connection with illustrated weekly 
papers. There half-dozen or more of 
full-page engravings, with several smaller pieces, 
executed with great artistic skill, and printed 
admirably on fine smooth-faced paper, which it 
is a pleasure to look at and to handle. * * * We 
advise everybody who can afford to invest in 
a little of the Christmas literature, which may 
pleasantly fill up a. few half-hours in the 
holidays, not to omit to get Harper’s CuristMas. 
—Jlaterary World, London 

The pictures are ev 


} 


oughly worthy of the |} 


are some 


spare 


ry one 


capital, and thor- 
igh re putations of the art- 


ists who made them.—.V. Y. Times. 
It is a monument of beauty N. ¥. Sun. 
A Christmas paper not only worthy of the 


name, but with which it would be idle to cor npare 
anything of the sort ever issued from any press. 
—N. Y. World. 

One of the most creditable productions from 


an artistic standpoint that has been produced in 
this country. —V. ¥. Herald. 

A superb collection of beautiful illustrations 
and charming stories. The illustrations are che/ 
d euvres. * * * A pleasure to the eye and a grati- 
fication to cultivated », — Commercial Bul- 
letin, 

Adjectives fail, and the most gracious phrases 
of commendation are unsatisfactory, 
attempts to anything like an adequate 
“ characterization” of Harper’s Curistmas. It 
is a triumph of art; a treasury of literary riches ; 
a marvel of beauty; for certainly no more charm- 
ing holiday publication of the sort has ever been 


seen.— Traveller. 


taste 


Boston. 


when one 
give 


Joston 

The number is a wonder in Christmas annuals, 
both in its literary and pictorial features, * * * 
It is only simple justice to say that every one of 
the illustrations is worthy a frame, and that no 
room, small, could possibly be called in- 
artistic or ugly which showed upon its walls the 
pictures from Harper’s CuristMas.—J, Y, ¢ 
mercial 


however 


om- 
Advertiser. 
It would be diffie 


ilt to select any part of the 
work for special ¢ 


ommendation when everything 














is so good.—N. Y. Tribune 

The finest and most artistic Christmas paper 
ever published.— Christian Advocate, N. Y 

The crow: stmas paper of the world.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal 

Nothing that has vet been published in the 
shape of holiday literature could possibly be so 
excellent as this unique production ** * It is 
superior every way to any and all the Christmas 
periodicals ** * It is supreme among the peri- 
odicals of the world.—N. Y. Mail and Ex; ress. 


The finest publication of its kind ever issued 
in Europe or America. * * * Get Curistmas, keep 
it, and hand it down to your 
Brooklyn Times. 

It is a most excellent publication 
ing of all the words of 
stowed upon it. The 
enabled the artists who were 


grandchildren.— 
, and deserv- 
that can be be- 
of the pages 
gaged on it to dis- 


praise 
mammoth size 


el 


play their skill to the best advantage possible, 
and the illustrations, therefore, are among the 
very finest specimens of wood-engraving that 


America has yet produced am. Y. Graphic. 
Criticism stands disarmed before 
ful publication. 


this beauti 
From the first page to the last 


it is a delight to the eye and to the mind.— The 
Critic, N.Y. 
By all odds the most ambitious, and at the 


same time the most successful, of the annual 
offerings at the shrine of St. Nicholas. * * * The 
supplementary drawing by Mr. Vedder is alone 
worth the price of the folio.—Philadelphia Press. 
It is a superb production.—Hartford Courant. 
The most beautiful specimens of artistic draw- 
ing, wood-engraving, and printing that have ever 
been embodied in a * Christmas Number” of any 
newspaper.— The American Bookseller, N.Y. 
Exquisite in its illustration, entertaining 
text.—C ongregatic onalist, Boston. 
We feel proud to have this splendid work go 
forth to the world as an example of American 
art and literature.— Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


1s 


in 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any address on 
receipt of Seventy-five Cents. 





